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A Two-Year Plan 


Design for a National Curriculum 


Pau. R. HANNA 


In The Nation’s Schools 


i. , Tee the last 25 years we 
have witnessed a splintering of the 
curriculum in American public 
schools as each school district has 
insisted on curricular independ- 
ence. A further discontinuity in 
curriculum has been encouraged as 
certain educational have 
stressed the “right” of each teach- 
er to select such teaching-learning 


leaders 


experiences as he personally sees 
fit with little regard for the team 
role assigned him in the school’s 
curricular pattern. 

Finally, the school curriculum 
has not thrust its roots deeply into 
the fertile subsoil of the humani- 
ties, social sciences, sciences, and 
mathematics. Too often, curricu- 
lum planners have been satisfied 
with the superficial content that 
feeds the whims of the moment. 

The net result of this curricular 
dilemma is all too obvious: The 
American schools are not in agree- 
ment on which understandings, at- 
titudes, and competencies should 
be the minimum but universal en- 
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culturation of our children and 
vouth. There is no truly American 
curricular design of significant con- 
tent and suitable learning experi- 
ences on which the nation can rely 
for creating the universal under- 
standing of and loyalty to the 
values, laws, and institutions es- 
sential to perpetuate and improve 
the way of life of a free people. 
We are not for a moment advo- 
cating that the lesser-than-nation- 
al communities should not be treat- 
ed fully in the school curriculum. 
Obviously each of the concentric 
circle communities of men (fam- 
ily community, neighborhood com- 
munity, local community of city or 
country or metropolitan complex, 
state community, region-of-states 
community, national community, 
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the greater regions-of-nations com- 
munities, and the inclusive com- 
munity of humankind) needs to be 
treated in the school community. 

However, we are saying that the 
state community and the lesser 
communities within the state are 
currently well represented by the 
state school boards and the county 
and district school boards whose 
primary interest has been to pro- 
vide the curricular design and 
teaching aids that will better assure 
common understanding and behav- 
ior of our young citizens in these 
smaller-than-national communities. 
It is to propose the design for a 
curriculum that will serve the ends 
of our national community that an 
additional effort needs to be made. 

One proposed solution coming 
from studies in comparative educa- 
tion would have the national gov- 
ernment replace the local school 
boards and the state educational 
commissions in determining curri- 
culum design. 

In such a national system educa- 
tional objectives would be achieved 
through a nationwide administra- 
tion of a single curriculum design 
controlled by federal fiat. Such a 
proposal rightly arouses strong fear 
in freedom-loving Americans—fear 
that a federally operated school 
system could be used to destroy 
our way of life if it fell into totali- 
tarian hands. 

But there are other ways to 
achieve a design for that part of 
our school curriculum which will 
develop the common outlook es- 
sential for our national survival 





and progress. We might examine, 
for instance, a surprising unanimity 
of agreement throughout the na- 
tion on what constitutes the basic 
education for the profession of 
medicine. This agreement has been 
achieved by the continuing process 
of study, experimentation, and pro- 
gram modification according to 
plan. Led by the Council on Medi- 
cal Education of the American 
Medical Association, men and insti- 
tutions have come to accept a rela- 
tively standard design for medical 
education that has resulted in su- 
perior training for these guardians 
of our national health. 


AGREEMENT POSSIBLE 


To be sure, we are not concerned 
here with the training for the medi- 
cal profession but with the educa- 
tion of today’s children—tomorrow’s 
citizens. The lesson to be drawn 
from the experience of medical ed- 
ucation is simply this: It is possible 
to gain national agreement through 
the efforts of nonpolitical and vol- 
untary agencies. And the proposal 
herein advocated draws on the suc- 
cessful experience of several other 
nonfederal endeavors in our na- 
tion: the nonpolitical and volun- 
tary cooperative efforts to meet a 
national need. 

We strongly emphasize, how- 
ever, that the local, or county, or 
state board or commission of edu- 
cation must, as now, exercise final 
authority in its own curriculum 
design. But, with the proposals 
from the national center in hand 
for study and stimulation, the local 
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school authorities would undoubt- 
edly be able to strengthen their 
schools’ contribution to national 
survival and progress. 


THE PROPOSAL 


Let us now examine this pro- 
posal. 

It is my proposal that an exist- 
ing center or laboratory be selected 
—or a new one be created—at 
which, during a two-year period, 
the problem be examined and that 
there be produced a series of fun- 
damental papers on the national 
curriculum design. These papers 
would then be used widely to stim- 
ulate a curriculum discussion by 
laymen and educators throughout 
the national community. 

This proposed Center could se- 
lect for 1959-60, and possibly for 
1960-61, 30 fellows who would be 
competent and deeply interested 
in focusing on the curriculum 
problem. Among the fellows thus 
committed, 15 might be specialists 
in cultural anthropology, sociology, 
political science, economics, human 
geography, demography, _ social 
psychology, jurisprudence, philos- 
ophy, history, public health, bio- 
logical sciences, physical sciences, 
mathematics, language, literature, 
music, the arts, and so forth. 

Each fellow, possessing broad 
competence in one of the foregoing 
foundations of school curriculum, 
would be selected because of his 
willingness to work as a team 
member on the identifying and the 
organizing of generalizations from 


his area that would probably be- 
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come an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

The Center would at the same 
time select 10 fellows who are ex- 
pert in school curriculum theory 
and practice. These school curri- 
culum experts could be chosen 
from the universities, from the 
state, county, and city school sys- 
tems, and from private schools. 
They would be competent in bio- 
psy chological theory of learning, in 
growth and development, in cur- 
riculum design, and in school ad- 
ministration. 

The Center would also select 
another five fellows who have had 
outstandingly successful experience 
in representing the laymen through 
local and_ state school boards, 
P. T. A.’s and similar groups. 

These 10 fellows in school cur- 
riculum and five lay fellows would 
work closely with the 15 fellows 
occupied with the foundations of 
the curriculum, but it would be the 
special contribution of the 10 cur- 
riculum fellows and five lay fel- 
lows to examine thoroughly the 
patterns by which the generaliza- 
tions considered most significant by 
their 15 colleagues could be struc- 
tured for school use. The team of 
30, concentrating on the school 
curriculum problem, would togeth- 
er outline the task and procedures 
for the subgroups working on the 
two phases suggested. 

One of the more specific out- 
comes of the 1959-60 effort should 
be mature proposals for the con- 
sideration of a second group similar 
in character to the 1959-60 group 
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which would be assembled for the 
year 1960-61. Some overlap for 
1959-60 and 1960-61 personnel 
would be desirable. 

The second year of this enter- 
prise should carry forward and en- 
rich and refine the work of the 
first group. Out of this second year 
could come a document presenting 
a comprehensive curriculum design 
for the entire nation. Such a fun- 
damental statement on the school 
curriculum could then become the 
object of wide and intensive study 
by lay and professional groups. 

Eventually, we see the desirabil- 
ity of creating a permanent nation- 
al center, or perhaps several such 
national centers in 
and/or in national organizations of 
educators and of lay citizens, con- 
tinuotisly to examine the explod- 
ing frontiers of human thought and 
endeavor for the purpose of iden- 
tifving these generalizations that 
should be incorporated into the 
school curriculum design as guides 
to teacher selections of pupil ex- 
periences. The preliminary and 
foundational works of the 60 fel- 
lows at the Center during 1959-60 
should be of inestimable value to 
any subsequent effort of the pro- 
posed permanent national curricu- 
lum center or centers. 

It might be wise to test the 
soundness of this whole proposal 
by holding a five-day conference at 
the Center initially selected for the 
two-year study as soon as possible. 
To such a conference might be in- 
vited a carefully selected panel of 
experts in the humanities, social 


universities 
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sciences, sciences, and mathemat- 
ics, each one of whom indicates an 
interest in school curriculum. Like- 
wise to such a conference should 
be invited leading curriculum 
theorists and practitioners and lay 
leaders from school boards and 
other citizens groups. 

During such a conference three 
objectives would be uppermost. 

1. Is the proposal for a_two- 
year effort on a national curricu- 
lum design of high significance? 

2. Can a_ workable two-vear 
plan of action be prepared? 

3. Who are the most likely can- 
didates for fellowships? 

There is widespread 
that the schools of this nation may 
not be providing sufficient common 
understanding of, loyalty to, and 
competence in our democratic way 
of life to assure its survival against 
the threat of internal and external 
forces of disintegration. We _ pro- 
pose that a Center be selected or 
created to devote its potential (or 
part of it) for a two-year period 
to a study of the national curri- 
culum problem, hoping that the 
effort will result in a challenging, 
sound, and _ prestige-laden _ state- 
ment. This statement would deal 
in fundamental ways with the na- 
tional problem of selection and ar- 
rangement of content and teaching- 
learning experiences. 

From this beginning it is hoped 
that a curriculum design would 
emerge that would give greatest 
assurance of the survival and prog- 
ress of the values, laws, and insti- 
tutions of free peoples. * 
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Seven Current Demands on Education 


Education for What? 


WILLIAM H. KILpatrick 
In The Socialist Call 


2 
Pecans any proper educa- 
tion affects the whole personality 
and thus the whole of one’s life, so 
life in its turn makes many de- 
mands on education—so many de- 
mands, in fact, that only the most 
important can be considered here. 

However, before discussing these 
varied demands, it may be wise to 
consider a certain great danger to 
civilization that has come strongly 
to the fore since World War I, 
namely, that of the “mass mind” 
and its wild behavior. For exam- 
ple, consider Hitler specifically. 
Would anyone believed in 
advance that the German people 
such evil 
now, 


have 


could be stirred to 
deeds? It incredible 
not only to the rest of the world 
but even to the German people 
themselves, that Hitler could lead 
the German people to commit 
genocide against the Jewish peo- 
ple, the worst atrocity the world 
has ever known. Consider, too, 
Lenin and Stalin. In professed re- 
gard for the downtrodden, they in- 
stituted what has come to be the 
outstanding instance in all history 
of a dictatorship based on lying 
and suppression. And mass mind 
is also a domestic threat in our 
own country. Consider the mass 
mind that Senator Joseph A. Mc- 
Carthy was able to stir among our 
people. And, more recently, how 
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such rabble-rousers as Kasper and 
Governor Faubus, to mention only 
two, have stirred opposition to the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Our country, whether we wish it 
or not, has now had thrust on it the 
current leadership of the free 
world. This is the outstanding 
world fact facing our country to- 
day; and, sad to say, this leader- 
ship was thrust on us before we 
were fully ready to take it over. 
It is this larger situation of our re- 
sponsibility to the free world, and 
not the lesser fact of the sputnik, 
which demands our most serious 
thought. On the one hand we have 
a new world duty thrust on us and, 
on the other, the still serious dan- 
from the mass mind in the 
world and in our own country. 
These two facts underlie the seri- 
ous situation facing American ed- 
ucation today. 


ger 


DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 


With this world situation and the 
danger of the mass mind before 
us, we can state more definitely 
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the significant current demands on 
American education. What are 
they? 

1. Our schools must actually 
live up to the best that is educa- 
tionally known. The current school 
situation is a motley complex; we 
have some very good schools, we 
have many that are not as good as 
they should be. On the whole, the 
American elementary school lives 
up to better standards than the 
typical secondary school or the typ- 
ical liberal arts college or even 
the typical graduate school. The 
typical high school, college, and 
graduate school have in a great 
measure refused to accept the 
best available educational insight; 
they still emphasize the memoriza- 
tion of words supposed to give 
ideas; in practice, they refuse to 
use available educational insights 
to build character; in a word, they 
cling to Renaissance conceptions, 
rather than following modern con- 
ceptions of the teaching-learning 
process. 


THE MASS MIND 


2. A second fundamental de- 
mand has to do with the mass mind. 
We know what Hitler and Lenin 
and Stalin did by exploitation 
of the mass mind. We must, 
from kindergarten to postgraduate 
school, seek to develop actual in- 
dividual thinking, so that each one 
of our mature adults will really 
seek earnestly for the best avail- 
able individual insight into life 
and its problems, and will honestly 
act on his best insight. We must 


prepare each rising generation 
against the dangers of the mass 
mind. 

3. A third fundamental demand 
is that American education must 
effectually recognize the free 
world leadership that the develop- 
ment of events has thrust on our 
country. We must prepare our 
pupils and students to understand 
world affairs, to understand both 
our friends and our enemies, and 
the backward countries, so that as 
eventually mature citizens they 
may help to choose and approve 
appropriate foreign policies and 
actively support our government 
in all its wise policies. We must 
encourage students to choose, with- 
in proper limits, more foreign lan- 
guages to study than has so far 
been the rule. 


OUT-THINK THE U.S.S.R. 


Just now our chief antagonist 
is the U. S. S. R., a country which 
has certain strategic advantages 
over us which we must study. 
Being an all-powerful dictator, 
Khrushchev can require the whole 
Russian press and all Russian rep- 
resentatives to adhere to his par- 
ticular policy; he can lend or give 
government money as he deems 
wise; also—if this is an advantage 
—he is not bound by considerations 
of truth or integrity. President 
Eisenhower, on the contrary, does 
not control Congress, nor the 
American press, nor American bus- 
iness, nor American tourists. Such 
differences emphasize the point 
that we of the U. S. A. have to out- 
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think the U. S. S. R. as we seek 
to influence world policy or any 
particular backward country. 


ACT ON THINKING 


4. As an essential part of all our 
education we must develop the 
specific tendency to act on think- 
ing. If there is any one simple an- 
swer as to how education can hope 
to meet all its demands it is by act- 
ing on thinking. From the begin- 
ning of schooling up through the 
highest university, this is one 
thing we must all teach and this 
our pupils and students must all 
learn. The word “simple” as used 
above may mislead. It is the word- 
ing that is simple, as is the single 
strategic idea, but the process it- 
self has great complexity. 

5. Another essential part of all 
education is the development of 
moral integrity in all aspects of 
life. We of this country have by 
tradition a fair amount of this 
trait but not enough. In certain lo- 
calities, politics and immorality 
seem closely allied. Among some 
Americans, even religion does not 
seem fully committed to integrity. 

6. Still another essential part of 
all education is to prepare our 
pupils and students to cope with 
inevitable and unexpected change. 
From the beginning, man has had 
to deal with the unexpected. J. B. 
S. Haldane, writing in 1930, said, 
“Today the external conditions of 
life in civilized communities differ 
more from those of 1830 than did 
the conditions of 1830 from those 
at the time of Noah’s flood.” The 
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changes since 1930 in certain re- 
spects are as great as those from 
1830 to 1930. If we are to succeed 
in coping successfully with such 
changes, we must be especially pre- 
pared to think and act accordingly. 
In all of history this has been a 
difficult demand to meet, but the 
demand is greater now than ever 
before. We must not fail this de- 
mand. 


THE COMMON GOOD 


7. Still another essential trait of 
proper social life, and consequent- 
ly an essential part of all educa- 
tion, is intelligent and vigorous 
commitment to the common good. 
Such a commitment must accept a 
more adequate support of public 
education than our people have so 
far accepted. We must do more to 
raise the lowest stratum of our so- 
ciety to higher standards of life in 
all respects, economic, cultural, and 
moral. When we consider what has 
been accomplished by the New 
Deal and by way of regard for 
labor, we can congratulate our- 
selves on great gains made, but 
more remains to be done. 

What we must seek is the high- 
est reasonable development of 
each according to what nature has 
given him. This means, for one 
thing, that we still have real prob- 
lems of proper adjustment of labor 
and management, the problem of 
attaining real equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. A proper education 
of all is our surest road to the at- 
tainment of desirable equal oppor- 
tunity. ® 





Informed Action Is the Great Goal 
Is the Community School 
**Anti-Intellectual’’? 


Epwarp G. OLSEN 
In The School Executive 


7 HE community school is one in 
which children and adults learn to 
utilize the educational process as 
a dynamic means for improving the 
individual's own life, that of his 
community, and, ultimately, the re- 
gion, nation, and world. This school 
uses the community as a living 
laboratory for vital learning. 

The required core of its curri- 
culum is likely to revolve directly 
around the fundamental processes 
and problems of life such as shar- 
ing in citizenship, earning a living, 
rearing children, communicating 
ideas, and using leisure time cre- 
atively. For many students, this 
will be merely the core of a much 
wider curriculum that will include 
mathematics, sciences, history, 
economics, political science, 
sociology, and foreign 


psy- 
chology, 
languages. 
With its social responsibility to 
work cooperatively with other com- 
munity agencies for the common 
good, the community school seeks 
the continuous counsel of respon- 
sible lay people in planning its 
evaluating its ef- 


policies and 
forts. The community school is well 
aware that good communities don't 
just happen, and that we are not 
likely to have good communities 
unless we also have good schools. 
The community school regards ed- 
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ucation as a_ constructive 
force, as a channel of communica- 
tion whereby people may demo- 
cratically plan together to solve 
individual and group problems. 

Let us be clear about the basic, 
ultimate reason for maintaining 
public schools in a democratic so- 
ciety, and for developing commu- 
nity schools in particular. Surely 
that reason is threefold: to trans- 
mit to each new generation the 
best of man’s _intellectual-ethical 
heritage; to prepare the individual 
for effective, satisfying, creative 
living now and in the future, and 
to provide society's chief intellec- 
tual basis for continuing social ad- 
vance. 

This triple responsibility of the 
American school had better be 
stressed because there are critics 
who claim that “modern education” 
—especially that of the community 
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school—is now contemptuous of 
the wisdom of the ages, neglectful 
of individual brainpower, indiffer- 
ent to scholarship, anti-intellectual 
in its philosophy. 

Let's not be hasty in brushing 
off this charge. It contains a con- 
siderable measure of truth as far 
as recent practice in many of our 
high schools is concerned. 

When we talk about using the 
school to improve the community 
we do so rightly, and in good faith. 
For as citizens and parents, as well 
as educators, we cannot be indif- 
ferent to the ways in which the 
community, in its total influence, 
actually does educate children. 

There is the reason for our con- 
cern to improve the community— 
and the justification of that pur- 


pose! It is the responsibility of the 
community school to improve the 
quality of living in the community 


and in society as a whole. But it 
order to improve the 
quality of education which the 
community inevitably provides for 
all its people, consciously or not. 

The community school which 
concentrates only on_ providing 
services to the community may be 
doing so with high success. Yet it 
mav not be educating its students. 
Learning by not truly 
learning; learning by thoughtful 
doing is required. Certainly the 
begin with real life 


does so in 


doing is 


student may 
needs as expressed in local con- 
crete situations, but unless he goes 
analytically from them backward 
in time and outward around the 
world, he will neither develop es- 
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sential social perspective nor ar- 
rive at valid principles to assist him 
in facing future situations. A school 
that does not intellectualize its 
community studies and _ service 
projects in terms of mankind's 
basic processes and problems of liv- 
ing should indeed be charged with 
anti-intellectualism — however _ sin- 
cere its intentions, or how well ac- 
cepted its program. 


KEEP ACCENT ON CHILDREN 

In this critical age we must not 
fail to make clear that the demo- 
cratic school’s goal is always the 
better education of individuals. We 
had better keep our accent on chil- 
dren as well as on the social func- 
tion of education. While we dem- 
onstrate that the community school 
is an immediate, positive force the 
people themselves can use to im- 
prove living, let us also show that 
this verv process in itself can pro- 
vide the best kind of education for 
children and youth. 

Now, assuming we can keep our 
semantics straight, how shall we 
characterize the “core curriculum” 
of the true community school? Is 
that program really anti-intellectual 
as some critics charge? Or is it, if 
properly understood and devel- 
oped, an educational program re- 
quiring the utmost in disciplined 
thinking, creative imagination, 
working familiarly with the best of 
human culture and experience of 
its students? 

An illustration will show how the 
community school emphasizes hard 


intellectual grappling with the 
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origins, causes, status, effects, and 
possible cures of real problems. 

Suppose a high-school class 
would like to improve mental 
health in their own lives and in 
their local community. Consider 
some of the facts, understandings, 
concerns, and attitudes these young 
people would develop through 
study and community research to 
carry through such a project. They 
would have to evaluate objectively 
such factors as: comparison of 
present treatment of the mentally 
ill in the United States and other 
countries; broad ethical and reli- 
gious values underlying our con- 
cern for human welfare, and_ its 
relation to juvenile delinquency, 
divorce, alcoholism, and race rela- 
tions; past and present theories of 
causes of mental illness; commu- 
nity conditions which may contrib- 
ute to emotional tensions; local 
counseling agencies and _ clinics, 
psychiatric services, mental hos- 
pitals, intergroup or human rela- 
tions organizations, mental health 
associations, school guidance pro- 
grams; and the principles of men- 
tal hygiene which guide one’s own 
life. 

There need be no “soft peda- 
gogy” whatever in such an exam- 
ple of vital, realistic, life-centered 
education! 

Do such community studies de- 
velop provincial thinking, as is 
sometimes charged? Or do such in- 
vestigations demand that these 
young students seek origins in his- 
tory, comparisons with other areas 
of their own country and their 


world today as the broadest pos- 
sible basis for their understanding 
of the whole mental health prob- 
lem? 

But still, can such life-related 
study projects actually improve 
community living today? In illus- 
tration, these teenagers with the 
cooperating adults and local or- 
ganizations, might perhaps con- 
clude that a family welfare agency 
should be established in their 
town, and might help get out the 
vote when the matter comes before 
the electorate. Meanwhile these 
young people are learning, con- 
sciously, intellectually, and specifi- 
cally how to deal better with their 
own emotions, to be more mature 
in their own lives, thus to become 
happier mates, more stable _par- 
ents, and better citizens in the years 
ahead. 

Does all this sound “anti-intel- 
lectual” to you? Or is it the matrix 
of disciplined, creative thinking at 
its best? Throughout the entire 
learning process the community 
school emphasizes depth of under- 
standing, critical analysis, histori- 
cal perspective, problem-solving, 
discovery and application of basic 
principles. These are intellectual 
qualities of highest caliber in any 
man’s philosophy of education. 

Let us agree that informed ac- 


tion is the great goal of school edu- 


cation. This surely must mean that 
the justifiable method of educa- 
tion is not the acquiring and stor- 
ing of ideas only; rather it is us- 
ing intelligence to plan and work 
for better living. e 
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Should the “Age of Decision” Be Different for the Gifted? 
Social Consequences of Special 
Education for the Talented 


MretaM L. Goipperc, A. Harry Passow, and Irvinc Lorce 
In The Social Education of the Academically Talented 


itt need for differentiating 
learning experiences for students of 
varying abilities has been almost 
universally recognized. While few 
persons argue against providing 
opportunities for optimum develop- 
ment of the academically talented, 
controversy concerning the means 
for doing this is sometimes acri- 
monious. And not only the means. 
Some of the arguments center 
around questions of social conse- 
quences of furnishing special edu- 
cation for academically talented 
youth. 

Are the consequences of special 
educational provisions desirable 
to society and to those who are 
academically talented? For exam- 
ple, will singling out gifted stu- 
dents for special attention lead to 
the creation of an “intellectual 
elite”? 

Realistically, the United States 
now has—and always has had— 
many elites. Over the years, soci- 
ety has provided educational op- 
portunities to children with unusual 
talents and abilities and the result 
has been special status. Artistic, 
musical, dramatic, athletic, and 
other elites have emerged. But op- 
position to special provisions for 
outstanding students tends to be 
focused on the academically tal- 
ented. 
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The anxiety of some persons 
stems from the belief that by be- 
ing identified as a budding scien- 
tist, a youngster will be inculcated 
with the notion that because of his 
unusual scientific gifts he also un- 
derstands better what should hap- 
pen to people. Thus, identification 
may lead him to use his ability 
status to influence people how to 
vote, how to think about social 
issues, and how to interpret do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. With 
these perceptions, such an elite 
could become a divisive force 
which would intensify schisms of 
class and caste. 

Such snobbery is an ever-present 
danger but only if the public is not 
alert. One of the functions of so- 
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cial education is to educate the 
people to check on its leaders, 
whatever their origins. The need 
for educating everybody to inspect, 
observe, interpret, and check what 
the leader is doing does not con- 
traindicate the simultaneous need 
to develop the special abilities of 
talented Undesirable 
social consequences need not re- 
sult from special provisions made 
for the gifted or talented. Much de- 
pends on the climate in which 
such provisions are made and the 
selfconcepts and social concepts 
that the gifted are helped to de- 
velop. 

There is concern, too, about the 
extent that immediate manpower 
needs should be considered in the 
nurturing of particular academic 
talents. There is some danger, of 


voungsters. 


course, that the current demands 
for more scientists, technologists, 
and will 
schools into urging the most able 
students into these fields at the ex- 
pense of other intellectual endeav- 
ors. Thoughtful consideration is 
needed if both special talents and 
the long-range needs of the culture 
are not to be sacrificed on the altar 
of immediate economic and politi- 
cal demands. 

Rather than preparing all aca- 
demically talented students for 
scientific careers, the function of 
the secondary school is to develop 
in students an understanding of 
“the forces that are responsible for 
the rapid changes we witness all 
about us and to understand the de- 
mands created by those forces.” 


mathematicians lead 
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Furthermore, the secondary school 
must alert academically talented 
students to the wide range of so- 
cially valuable areas to which they 
can contribute. 

There is considerable controver- 
sy about procedures used to select 
students for special education. 
Among the objections to present 
procedures are that current tests 
for assessing intellectual ability 
measure potential only and do not 
guarantee accomplishment and that 
they tend to favor students from 
those strata of society where par- 
ents create opportunities and moti- 
vation for intellectual pursuits. 

Although intelligence tests can 
indicate potential only, they do 
help to predict, with very much 
better-than-chance success, — stu- 
dents’ eventual academic achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, this criticism 
does suggest a flexible approach 
utilizing a variety of techniques 
and procedures. There is some evi- 
dence also that broad-scale testing 
results in more nearly proportion- 
ate representation of various socio- 
economic strata. Where greater ef- 
fort has been made and education- 
al facilities for all children have 
been extended, the increase in in- 
cidence of gifted students found 
among those who come from cul- 
turally deprived groups has_in- 
creased. 

In general it may be stated that 
identification must be approached 
as the means of understanding in- 
dividual differences, and thus it 
becomes a part of the whole pro- 
gram of understanding children as 
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individuals. Little is gained and, 
indeed, much harm may result 
from allowing a student to think he 
is especially able in an area in 
which he is not or, conversely, al- 
lowing him to underestimate his 
ability. If identification procedures 
can be used to provide the teacher 
Ww = measurable gradations of abil- 

', then the teacher can help each 
id achieve to the limits of his 
capacity, and to recognize his own 
limitations. 

A number of questions have been 
raised about the social conse- 
quences of ability grouping of aca- 
demically talented students. Where 
consequences have 
been observed, it is quite likely 
they are the result of inadequate 
interpretation of the purpose and 
meaning of grouping in the total 
educational scheme. The available 
evidence tends to support the view 
that gifted students, when grouped 
various plans be- 


undesirable 


according to the 
ing used, do not develop negative 
educational, or so- 


psychological, 
cial attitudes. 


Like ability grouping, the social 
consequences of accelerating the 
academically talented is a contro- 
versial The research avail- 
able, however, does not indicate 
that acceleration necessarily leads 
to ill effects or poor social adjust- 


issue. 


ment. 

A number of problems have 
arisen about appropriate guidance 
for academically talented students. 
One phase of this problem con- 
cerns the range of choices con- 
fronting the gifted child because 
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of his broad interests and varied 
aptitudes. 

Selection of courses which lead 
to eventual vocational choice may 
be very important. At about the 
ninth grade, students are asked to 
decide on a college preparatory, 
general, or vocational program of 
studies. The choice, though gener- 
ally related to intellectual and aca- 
demic ability, is based on other 
considerations as well, such as pa- 
rental expectations, social class, and 
ethnic background. Thus, students 
of high ability, conforming to so- 
cial and economic pressures, may 
select a course which precludes 
college entrance later and thus are 
barred from occupations requiring 
higher education. Is the judgment 
of the 14-year-old gifted youngster 
a sufficient basis for determining 
his future career? Or should the 
“age of decision” be different for 
the gifted student than for others? 

The function of education is to 
open doors. While the adult may 
close them if he so desires, the 
child should not be free to close 
doors before he even knows where 
they lead. For the person able to 
benefit from, and, in turn, benefit 
society through, a college educa- 
tion, the school might well insist 
that the student not bar himself 
from pursuing a course which will 
make higher education possible. 
Should he at the end of high school 
decide that he is interested in a vo- 
cational education, he will be free 
to make that choice and can then 
receive any necessary training in 
short order. It is also possible for 
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gifted youngsters to receive experi- 
ences in the vocational areas con- 
comitant with academic prepara- 
tion. In fact, it might be desirable 
to expose all gifted students to 
some aspects of commercial and 
shop training to provide them with 
additional, highly useful _ skills 
likely to have avocational, if not 
vocational, value. 

What are the social conse- 
quences of awards, honor rolls, 
honor societies, and scholarships? 
Rarely in the school. culture are 
the intellectually gifted greeted 
_ with the same acclaim as are the 
athletes, debaters, or social leaders. 
This raises the questions of wheth- 
er to and how to give awards for 
superior academic achievement. If 
the “honor roll” is used and if it is 


to achieve its greatest values, it 
should be determined on some 
other basis than simply averaging 
all school grades. The students who 
are outstanding in only one or two 


academic fields should not be 
barred from awards. Rather, recog- 
nition should be given to the in- 
creasing differentiation in abilities 
which maturity demands. Awards 
and rewards should be based on 
excellence in some one area as well 
as for high-level general perform- 
ance. 

Present efforts to move even 
greater numbers of capable stu- 
dents into higher education through 
the provision of financial aid have 
significant social implications. On 
the one hand, scholarships make 
higher education more equitably 
available by reducing the impor- 
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tance of familial economic status as 
a major determinant of college- 
going. On the other hand, broaden- 
ing the base of college attendance 
may draw into the professional 
group many talented youngsters 
who otherwise would have entered 
skilled trades or commercial occu- 
pations and might have assumed 
leadership in those positions. 

Will extensive scholarship aid 
deplete the reservoir of potential 
labor and community leaders? Per- 
haps the answer is in the changing 
patterns of functional leadership 
which are emerging even among 
labor groups. Top union leaders 
need to have the legal and eco- 
nomic expertness which comes with 
higher education in order to cope 
with the complexities of modern 
labor relations. 

As college-going becomes more 
universal, a general upgrading of 
the population will occur. The ef- 
fects will not be unlike those of 
automation, by which fewer people 
will be required to do the actual 
labor, and more will be required to 
provide for leisure-time pursuits, 
expanding consumer services, and 
scientific and technological ad- 
vances. 

Such a vision of the future 
should further alert schools to the 
importance of taking a long view 
of the nation’s needs for specialized 
talent in all fields. Society needs to 
place as much emphasis on devel- 
oping the future creative writer, 
artist, musician, actor, historian, or 
pure scientist as it now does on 
developing the technologist. e 
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Who Are Our Models for Inspiration? 
Motivation and Values 


In The Pursuit of Excellence 


a 

(C XCELLENT performance is a 
blend of talent and motive, of abil- 
ity fused with zeal. Aptitude with- 
out aspiration is lifeless and inert. 

And that is only part of the 
story. When ability is brought to 
life by aspiration, there is the fur- 
ther question of the ends to which 
these gifts are applied. We do not 
wish to nurture the man of great 
talent and evil purpose. Not only 
does high performance take place 
in a context of values and pur- 
pose but if it is to be worth foster- 
ing, the values and purpose must 
be worthy of our allegiance. 

Some of our more discerning 
critics are uneasy about the cur- 
rent aspirations and values of 
Americans. They sense a lack of 
purpose in Americans; they see 
evidence that security, conformity, 
and comfort are the idols of the 
day; and they fear that our young 
people have lost youth’s immemor- 
ial fondness for adventure, far hor- 
izons, and the challenge of the un- 
predictable. 

Such selfcriticism of our society 
is something of a national tradi- 
tion. But one would be foolish to 
discount altogether the penetrating 
observations made by so many 
qualified observers. Fortunately it 
is possible to identify a posture 
more constructive than handwring- 
ing in connection with the prob- 
lem. 
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The truth is that never in our 
history have we been in a better 
position to commit ourselves whole- 
heartedly to the pursuit of excel- 
lence in every phase of our nation- 
al life. For thanks to technological 
advances on the one hand, and the 
complexity of social organization on 
the other, hard dull toil and the 
routine chore are slowly giving way 
to a new, more exacting, and more 
imaginative level of work. Those 
who place little value on our ma- 
terial progress and fear the grow- 
ing complexity of our society must 
reflect on the fact that precisely 
these circumstances have increased 
the possibility of a striving for ex- 
cellence for its own sake. 

The cultivation of excellence, the 
pursuit of achievement for its own 
sake, is a latent force in any so- 
ciety. Now with the changing na- 
ture of work needs and the social 
demand for skill and talent, the op- 
portunity exists to bring that latent 
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force to fuller expression. And it 
bears saying that among the many 
kinds of excellence of which the 
human is capable, intellectual and 
moral excellence has come to play 
a uniquely important role. 

A nation only achieves the kind 
of greatness it seeks and under- 
stands. Only if we value intellec- 
tual excellence shall we have it. It 
is clear, then, that a substantial 
part of our task is to insure that the 
individual may be exposed to a 
context of values in which high 
performance is encouraged. It is 
essential, for example, that we en- 
able young people to see them- 
selves as participants in one of the 
most exciting eras in history and 
to have a sense of purpose in rela- 
tion to it. It is essential that we 
enable them to see that they 
living out in their lives—in 
their own convictions and fears and 
tensions—one of the greatest crises 
that has ever occurred in man’s 
relationship to man. And they must 
that it is a time of great 
opportunity for man—if he has the 
wisdom and the courage to profit 
bv it 


are 


own 


see, too, 


VARIETY AND CHALLENGE 


Another task is to insure that 
young people are exposed to suf- 
ficient variety and challenge in 
their lives—to insure that they not 
be placed too early on an inflexible 
schedule of education, career prep- 
aration, and job. Certainly for the 
most talented segment of our popu- 
lation, we must leave ample room 
for the sort of lesson one learns 
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when one goes down a blind alley 
of one’s own choice, for the sense 
of adventure involved in doing 
something unpredictable, for the 
zest generated by pursuing one’s 
own inner urge rather than always 
doing what is “sensible.” 

Still another challenge is that of 
providing “models” for young peo- 
ple. The life goals of young people 
are in considerable measure deter- 
mined by the fact that they identi- 
fy themselves with admired figures 
in the adult world. A society is for- 
tunate if the adults who enjoy the 
most prominent positions in the 
public eye, who are most applaud- 
ed and admired and respected, are 
also the most suitable models for 
young people to follow if the so- 
ciety is to meet the challenge of its 
own future. Is it not fair to ask 
whether our young people can find 
in our gallery of national heroes 
enough models of, let us say, the 
gifted scientist, the dedicated 
foreign-service officer, or the in- 
spired teacher? 

With rare exceptions, it is prob- 
ably true that a society only pro- 
duces great men in those fields in 
which it understands greatness. 
The kinds of greatness which our 
society produces over the years 
ahead will be the kinds of great- 
ness we inspire, and will have to be 
securely rooted in our values. If 
there is a deficiency in these val- 
ues we all bear a responsibility. It 
is rooted in the failure of the home, 
the church, the school, the govern- 
ment—a failure of all of us. 

In the context of the present dis- 
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cussion, there should be a general 
recognition that development of 
the individual’s potentialities oc- 
curs in a context of values. Educa- 
tion is not just a mechanical proc- 
ess for communication to the young 
of certain skills and information. 
It springs from our most deeply 
rooted convictions. And if it is to 
have vitality both teachers and 
students must be infused with the 
values shaping the system. 

No inspired and inspiring educa- 
tion can go forward without power- 
ful undergirding by the deepest 
values of our society. The students 
are there in the first place because 
generations of Americans have 
been profoundly committed to a 
republican form of government and 
to equality of opportunity. They 
benefit by a tradition of intellec- 
tual freedom because generations 
of ardent and stubborn men and 
women nourished that tradition in 
Western Civilization. Their educa- 
tion. is based on the notion of the 
dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual because those values are rooted 
in our religious and_ philosophical 
heritage. They are preparing them- 
selves for a world in which, as 
Thornton Wilder said, “every good 
and excellent thing . . . stands mo- 
ment by moment on the razor-edge 
of danger and must be fought for.” 
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They are preparing themselves for 
a world which has always been 
shaped and always will be shaped 
by societies which have placed at 
the service of their most cherished 
values a firmness of purpose, dis- 
cipline, energy, and devotion. 


RIGID SET OF VALUES 


We would not wish to impose 
on students a rigidly defined set of 
values. Each student is free to 
vary the nature of his commitment. 
But this freedom must be under- 
stood in its true light. We believe 
that the individual should be free 
and morally responsible; the two 
are inseparable. The fact that we 
tolerate differing values must not 
be confused with moral neutrality. 
Such tolerance must be built on a 
base of moral commitment; other- 
wise it degenerates into a flaccid 
indifference, purged of all belief 
and devotion. 

In short, we will wish to allow 
wide latitude in the choice of val- 
ues, but we must assume that edu- 
cation is a process that should be 
infused with meaning and purpose; 
that evervone will have deeply held 
beliefs; that every young Ameri- 
can will wish to serve the values 
which have nurtured him and made 
possible his education and his free- 
dom as an individual. ° 


om child has a right to success—he also has a right 
to failure. It is the teacher's job to try to help him strive for 
the right right.—Robin L. Hunt in Ozarkian Philosophy. 











Teach Addition and Subtraction at the Same Time 


Educational Research in the Soviet Union 


GrorceE W. BoGuSLAVSKY 


In The School Review 


= NE restriction on the academic 
program in the Soviet Union stems 
from the Communist tenet that in- 
dividual intelligence is not pre- 
determined by heredity or by 
“some unalterable milieu.” Accord- 
ing to an authoritative definition, 
intelligence is merely “a_ well- 
organized system of knowledge.” 
It has been emphasized repeatedly 
that all students have the capacity 
for successful academic perform- 
ance and that expectation of a cer- 
tain percentage of failures is un- 
tenable. Moreover, the criterions 
for success are the absolute aca- 
demic standards set forth in the 
1944 directive of the Commissar 
for Enlightenment of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Repub- 
lic. Should any pupil fail to satisfy 
these standards, the failure is at- 
tributed to the negligence or in- 
competence of the teacher and to 
the laxity of those entrusted with 
research on teaching methods. 

In depriving the teacher of ex- 
cuses for student failures, the 1944 
directive of the Central Committee 
precipitated a flurry of investiga- 
tions on teaching methods, Spor- 
adic at first, these investigations 
ultimately developed into a coor- 
dinated program centered at the 
Scientific Research Institute for 
Psychology, a component of the 
Academy of Educational Sciences. 
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An interesting feature of this 
research program is its avowed ad- 
herence to the theoretical frame- 
work of I. P. Pavlov. This is in ac- 
cordance with recommendations 
made in 1950 by the joint session 
of the Academies of Sciences and 
Medical Sciences. Though Pavlov 
has generally been identified with 
experiments in salivary condition- 
ing, some of the inferences of his 
work are broad enough to be appli- 
cable to other forms of behavior, 
including classroom learning. More- 
over, Soviet psychologists are suf- 
ficiently well aware of the work 
done abroad to modify and en- 
large on the original Pavlovian 
concepts. 

One concept which has been 
prominent in Russian psychologi- 
cal theory for many years is that 
of the orienting reflex. In Pavlov’s 
original description of the phenom- 
enon, he said: “If in the sur- 
roundings of the animal there ap- 
pears some new agent... then the 
corresponding receptor surfaces of 
the organism become focused on it, 
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in a manner which will bring about 
the most favorable stimulation.” 


DISTRACTION EXPERIMENTS 


According to evidence gathered 
in Russian psychological laborato- 
ries, the orienting reaction is indis- 
pensable for learning. Whatever is 
to be learned—a fact, a concept, or 
a skill—must completely engage the 
learner’s attention. If the learner 
orients elsewhere, no amount of 
training will be effective. These 
observations have led to significant 
deductions and experiments in 
teaching methods. It is deduced, 
for instance, that visual aids are 
useless if irrelevant details happen 
to capture the child’s attention. 
Such distraction is not uncommon, 
for example, in first-grade arithme- 
tic where toys and blocks are used 
as aids in addition and subtraction. 
One important step in teaching 
arithmetic is to teach the child to 
recognize that terms like bought, 
came, and acquired imply addition, 
whereas lost, spent, and departed 
imply subtraction. Success in 
teaching this distinction is in no 
way assured by the mere presence 
of concrete objects. In fact, it is 
pointed out, children tend to 
orient to the shape or color of the 
objects and disregard the required 
operation. 

However, the use of objects may 
be effective if the teacher uses 
them to illustrate the required 
arithmetical process. In a_ study 
demonstrating this principle, the 
teacher read a problem aloud. As 
he read words like came and 
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bought, he moved the blocks to- 
ward the child. As he read words 
like sold and departed, he moved 
the blocks away from the child. On 
subsequent tests the children who 
had seen this demonstration 
showed more progress than chil- 
dren in control groups who had 
heard the same problems and 
manipulated the same blocks but 
had not seen the movement illus- 
trating the process. 

Another study of visual aids was 
conducted in a class in botany. The 
children were supplied with real 
flowers and, after preliminary in- 
struction, were told to practice 
identifying the calyx, the corolla, 
the stamens, and the pistil. Within 
the stamens they were to differ- 
entiate the filaments from the an- 
thers, and in the pistil they were 
to point out the ovary, the style, 
and the stigma. In a comparable 
class the same procedure was fol- 
lowed with one exception: the 
teacher's preliminary _ instruction 
was accompanied by references not 
to the flower itself but to an en- 
larged drawing of a flower, which 
showed the various organs. In an 
examination of the results of these 
two approaches, it was found that 
the second group was markedly su- 
perior to the first. 

An explanation for the relatively 
poor performance of the first group 
is offered in the following quota- 
tion: “A natural object has immedi- 
ate significance for the child; it 
elicits interest that has no direct 
relation to the organs of the flower. 
During immediate perception of the 
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flower a teacher's words do not 
produce sufficient effect.” On the 
other hand, the drawings inter- 
fere with the child’s initial reaction 
to the flower and direct his atten- 
tion to features that are pertinent 
to the lesson. In the final outcome, 
the “stamens and the pistil of 
flower are no longer regarded a 
‘ merely interesting or cay 
parts; they acquire their own spe- 
cial and important significance.” 
But the functional significance 
of orientation is not restricted to 
learning. The orienting reaction is 
assumed to be crucial to motiva- 
tion also. In education, this as- 
sumption has served as the start- 
ing point of research on methods 
of arousing interest and motivation 
for the study of science. 


INTERSPERSING STIMULI 


A few psychologists have worked 
on the application of Pavlov’s 
finding that differentiation between 
a positive and negative stimulus is 
achieved most effectively when the 
two stimuli are interspersed during 
conditioning. The suggestion to 
teachers of mathematics is that ad- 
dition and subtraction be taught at 
the same time. Understanding is 
enhanced, they are told, if students 
are instructed to find the inverse 
of a function. Even in teaching of 
psychology, researchers have found 
that, for long-term retention of a 
psychological concept, it is not 
enough only to define the concept. 
The suggestion is offered that each 
such definition be accompanied by 
an active attempt to “criticize, re- 
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ject, and overcome incorrect treat- 
ment of the concept.” 

The experiments mentioned here 
serve only to illustrate the variety 
of studies being conducted in the 
Soviet Union. One conspicuous 
feature of Soviet research in educa- 
tion is a high degree of coordina- 
tion. Every study is generated by 
some psychological principle. At- 
tempts at mere correlations be- 
tween methodology and success in 
examinations are practically un- 
In fact, the results of ex- 
regarded 


known. 
aminations are generally 
as subordinate to the ultimate goals 
of long-term retention and _ trans- 
fer. 
BASIC RESEARCH 

To Soviet psychologists the prob- 
lems of educational methodology 
are primarily problems of motiva- 
tion and learning, perception and 
thought. Given this assumption, re- 
search in education becomes basic 
rather than applied, with the class- 
rocem serving as a laboratory. This 
concentrated effort is the result, 
part, of a commonly mame 
premise, which some regard as un- 
tenable—an assumption that “dif- 
ferent kinds of habits based on 
training, education, and discipline 
of any sort are nothing but a long 
chain of conditioned reflexes. 

Whether or not one agrees with 
this formulation, it cannot be de- 
nied that knowledge is built on pre- 
vious knowledge. It is highly prob- 
able that Soviet psychologists do 
not take the statement literally but 
regard it as a convenient approxi- 
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mation or a workable formula. 
Given this formula, it is inconceiv- 
able that a Soviet psychologist 
would undertake to improve high- 
school teaching without examining 
all the links in the chain, from kin- 
dergarten up. All academic failure 
is attributed not to lack of inter- 
est -or ability but to missing links. 
Unless they are found and re- 
paired, all further efforts at teach- 
ing are regarded as futile. 

In November, 1957, the Acad- 
emy of Educational Sciences of 
the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic met in extraordi- 
nary session in Moscow. .An assem- 
bly of more than 1000 delegates 
heard 45 reports on past achieve- 
ments, current problems, and fu- 
ture aspirations of Soviet educa- 
tion. President of the Academy, I. 
A. Kairov, said in his opening re- 
marks: “We are proud of our suc- 
cesses, but we are far from the 
thought of conceit or complacency 
with these achievements.” 

He set the tone of this confer- 
ence. For among Soviet educators 
there is concern over inadequacies 
in the molding of the “Soviet Man” 
whose qualities are “patriotism, in- 
ternationalism, love of toil, and col- 
Suggestions for im- 
research 


lectivism.” 
provement — include 
ideological training, more thorough 
preparation of youth leaders, and 
wider participation of youth or- 
ganizations in community affairs. 
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The entire program, however, is 
still under discussion. 

Soviet schools are not free from 
discipline problems. While every 
child is expected to know the so- 
called Rules for Students—instruc- 
tions on proper behavior in and 
out of the classroom—teachers com- 
plain of flaunting of these Rules. 
Teachers are attempting to cor- 
rect this through group pressure 
exerted by the classroom kollektiv. 
The basis for the pressure is the 
new emphasis on “socialistic com- 
petition.” Under this system of 
competition, a class is awarded 
merits, not only for its high stand- 
ards, but also for the number of 
students who have contributed to 
raise the standards. 

In academic instruction, discon- 
tent centers on the teaching of 


foreign languages. The six-year 
course is not considered long 


enough, nor is the quality of 
teaching regarded as_ uniformly 
satisfactory. Because of the admit- 
ted intent of the Soviet Union to 
expand its world contact, this 
phase of education is now receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention. 

The vear 1958 may be a turn- 
ing point in Soviet education. The 
academic program is now stable 
enough to permit Soviet educators 
to embark on a massive effort in 


creating the Communist Man. 
What will emerge is a matter of 
conjecture. * 


D 
Hoausic research is what I am doing when I don’t know 
what I am doing.—Wernher Von Braun, U. S. rocket chief. 








What the Courts Have Said about 


Exclusion of Pupils from Public Schools 


Haroip H. PuNKE 


In The Bulletin of The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


> INCE school boards have legal 
responsibility for maintaining pub- 
lic schools, they necessarily have 
power to make such rules and reg- 
ulations as are required for school 
operation. Although public schools 
are intended for all persons of the 
district within a specified classifi- 
cation, frequently governed by age 
limits, the welfare of the school as 
a whole may demand that certain 
individuals within such classifica- 
tion be excluded. When such action 
has been taken, the grounds for ex- 
cluding pupils frequently have 
been challenged in the courts, and 
questions concerning damages for 
wrongful exclusion have arisen. 

In general, a pupil may be ex- 
cluded for persistent violation of 
any reasonable rule that the board 
has set up for operating the school. 
It has also been held that in the 
absence of such board rule, the 
teacher may make necessary rules, 
or may exclude pupils in the best 
interest of the school even though 
no rule is violated. However, a 
board cannot arbitrarily expel a 
pupil without making some definite 
charge against him—regarding dis- 
obedience, misconduct, or some- 
thing else that is inappropriate. 

When pupils are excluded from 
school, the courts look to the rea- 
sonableness of the rule or action 
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taken by the teacher or school offi- 
cial. 

“General misconduct” is a phrase 
which often has been used to de- 
scribe behavior of pupils excluded 
from schools. In 1870, for example, 
a Massachusetts court upheld the 
exclusion of a high-school pupil for 
misconduct—described in the alle- 
gation as “whispering, laughing, 
acts of playfulness and rudeness to 
other pupils, inattention to study, 
and conduct tending to cause con- 
fusion and distract the attention of 
other scholars from their studies 
and recitations.” This pupil had 
persisted in the misconduct after 
repeated admonitions by the teach- 
er and school committee. The court 
said that while the misconduct 
was not gross, mutinous, or out- 
rageous, it was within the discre- 
tion of the school committee to de- 
termine when the conduct of a 
pupil interferred with the disci- 
pline of the school. 

“Excessive or unwarranted ab- 
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sence or tardiness” has been used 
as a basis for excluding pupils from 
school. While usually it has been 
held that boards may make rules 
concerning promptness and regu- 
lar attendance, such rules—over the 
years—have been challenged. Such 
was the case in Missouri when, 
many vears ago, the plaintiff con- 
tended that “occasional” absence 
was solely a matter of parent and 
pupil—so long as the pupil be- 
haved when at school—and that 
suspension was thwarting the pur- 
pose for which the public schools 
were established. In upholding the 
suspension, the court emphasized 
the injury of repeated absence and 
its demoralizing effect on the 
school—and added: “Taxes are not 
collected to pay teachers to sit in 
front of empty benches or to hunt 
up truant boys. Such absences, 
when without excuse, are the fault 
of the parents, whose business it is 
to see that the attendance of their 
child is regular, unless prevented 
by causes which will, of course, be 
an excuse under the rule now in 
question.” 


DEROGATORY REMARKS 


“Swearing, and the use of ob- 
scene language or obscene writing” 
have also been the basis supporting 
a pupil's expulsion from school and 
a number of such cases have been 
upheld in the courts. The writing 
of “derogatory articles and poems” 
also has come to the attention of 
the courts. A group of Wisconsin 
students induced a local newspaper 
to publish a poem, which was a 
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“take off” on school regulations. 
The board said that it awakened 
hostility in pupils and a defiant at- 
titude toward school management. 
The fact that no board rule was 
violated and that the offense took 
place outside of school hours did 
not deter the court from upholding 
the suspension of these students. 
It ruled that this behavior had a 
direct influence on the order, de- 
cency, and good government in the 
school. 

In California, an “incendiary ad- 
dress” in the high-school auditorium 
during school hours was made by a 
student. He charged—among other 
criticisms—that the auditorium, 
chemistry room, and domestic- 
science department were unsafe 
because of fire hazard, and he de- 
nounced the school board for re- 


quiring students to hold mass 
meetings, social entertainments, 


and class productions in such 
places. In upholding the expulsion, 
the court reasoned that the ad- 
mitted aim of this address—to be- 
little and engender disrespect for 
the board—constituted a type of in- 
subordination that required cor- 
rection, and that the student’s re- 
fusal to apologize made expulsion 
the only effective means of pun- 
ishment. 


MODE OF DRESS 


In a number of court cases, 
“mode of dress” has been involved 
in the exclusion of pupils. School 
officials have considerable author- 
ity to regulate the dress and ap- 
pearance of pupils. One such early 
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case involved the wearing by a 
girl of talcum powder on her face. 
Others—over the years—have been 
concerned with the school’s re- 
quirement of the wearing of a 
school uniform. In 1931, the Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota up- 
held a board rule which provided 
for suspending or expelling stu- 
dents who wore metal plates on 
their shoes. Parents declared that 
the plates materially extended the 
life of heels, and contended that 
parents have a right to determine 
the dress of their boys. School of- 
ficials said the plates were too 
noisy and too wearing on polished 
hardwood _ floors of the school 
building. The plaintiff had re- 
moved his plates, but his mother 
made him restore them. In uphold- 
ing the board, the court said that, 
despite the parental command, the 
continued wearing of the plates 
constituted insubordination — rea- 
soning that to hold otherwise 
would prevent the enforcement of 
any board rule which a parent told 
his child to ignore. 

Courts have also been called on 
to rule when a child was expelled 
because he failed to pay for de- 
stroved school property. In the ma- 
jority of such cases, the courts have 
not upheld the expulsion. In one 
case the court said that careless- 
ness was one of the most common 
yet one of the least blameworthy 
faults of children. In another, the 
court held that the board rule 
which provided for expelling a 
pupil from school who did not pay 
for his careless or negligent injury 
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to school property might in effect 
deny the privileges of the public 
school to poor children. 

Courts also have ruled that the 
behavior of parents or kinfolk, 
through their offensive actions at 
the school, may be such as to cause 
the presence of their children at 
the school to have a disrupting in- 
fluence on the school. 


MARRIAGE 


“Influence on the school” is a 
phrase which has occurred in rul- 
ings regarding the exclusion from 
school of pupils who have married 
while attending school. Courts have 
varied in their decisions on the 
reasonableness of board rules which 
require pupils to stop school on 
getting married. The rule of a 
Mississippi school board, involved 
in a 1929 case, had been based on 
the assumption that admitting mar- 
ried pupils was detrimental to the 
government and_ usefulness 
of the schools. The court held the 
rule to be unreasonable. Along 
with other comments, the court 
said: “Marriage is a domestic re- 
lation highly favored by the law. 
When the relation is entered into 
with correct motives, the effect on 
the husband and wife is refining 
and elevating, rather than demoral- 
izing. Pupils associating in school 
with a child occupying such a rela- 
tion, it seems, would be benefited 
instead of harmed.” 

While the right to a hearing or 
other legal action is a usual aspect 
of redressing grievances, there may 
be—in the exclusion of pupils from 
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school—a_ dispute over adequate 
provision for a hearing or over who 
may bring suit. 

In a Nebraska case in 1907 a 
teacher had expelled a girl for per- 
sistent disobedience during the 
morning session. The board met at 
noon and confirmed the teacher’s 
action, and later notified the fa- 
ther. The father complained that 
he was not notified of the girl’s ac- 
tion and that there was no hearing 
before excluding her from school. 
The court observed that the statute 
did not specifically require a no- 
tice to either parent or pupil 
regard to a hearing on expulsion 
and reasoned that “To require no- 
tice and formal trial would in many 
cases defeat the object of the stat- 
ute” which authorizes expulsion 
when the welfare of the school de- 
mands it. However, the court add- 
ed that when reinstatement 
sought by mandamus, the board's 
allegations must be supported by 
evidence. 

Controversy in some cases has 
centered on who may bring action 
for damages, allegedly resulting 
from wrongfully excluding a child 
from school. Most cases which in- 
volve this issue hold that action 
must be brought by the child—that 
the father can recover only for such 
pecuniary injury as he suffered be- 
cause of loss of service or expense 
that resulted from the excluding 
action. 

The courts have usually held 
that there is no personal liability 
of teacher or board members for 
damages because of wrongfully ex- 
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cluding a child from school. Courts 
have ruled that school officials act 
in public interest and are not per- 
sonally accountable to aggrieved 
individuals “unless some private 
right is violated, which the indi- 
vidual holds, as property, separate- 
ly from the community at large.” 

_In some instances courts have 
directed their attention to whether 
malice was involved in the exclu- 
sion of a pupil. The Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire, in 1925, held 
that board members are not indi- 
vidually liable for damages even 
though they act maliciously in dis- 
missing a pupil. ‘ ‘Maliciously doing 
a rightful act, which is not made a 
legal wrong by the malice, is not 
actionable,” observed the court de- 
ciding on a case which involved 
bovs who had brought cider to a 
school function and their subse- 
quent refusal to appear when called 
on to explain their behavior before 
the board. 

1 Alabama Court, in 1915, on 
the other hand, ruled differently in 
a case which involved expulsion of 
a pupil for refusing to pay a fee 
which had been levied. The court 
held that the fee was unlawful, 
that expulsion was accordingly un- 
lawful, and that the pupil was en- 
titled to damages. Although the 
teacher acted on instruction, the 
court said he was charged with 
knowing that the fee collection was 
unlawful. The court stated: “There 
can be no innocent agency in the 
commission of an act, which, upon 
its face, is unlawful and _ tor- 
tuous. e 
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Should an Educational Program Be Entertaining? 
Television and Education in the 
United States 


GrLBERT SELDES 
In WAY Forum 
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STRONG and gusty winds of 
doctrine have been battering the 
question of television in education 
ever since, some years ago, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
of the United States reserved over 
250 frequencies for noncommercial 
educational stations. In this stormy 
atmosphere the simplest facts about 
the use of television as an instru- 
ment of education have been ob- 
scured. 

The value of television as an in- 
strument of direct teaching has 
been demonstrated. Experiments 
using control groups have been 
made: the same lectures have been 
given, notably in a Canadian exper- 
iment, in the classroom, by radio, 
and over television. The television 
students showed up at least as well 
as, and often better than, the others 
in comprehension and, tested again 
later, in retention. The Pittsburgh 
educational station put on a series 
of courses for students who had 
failed in an examination and near- 
ly three-fourths of those who took 
the make-up exams passed them. 
There have been other experi- 
ments, and while the evidence is 
not conclusive, no negative evi- 
dence has yet been adduced. 

A closer look at direct educa- 
tional broadcasting is needed. By 
the end of this year, 25 ETV sta- 
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tions will be in operation. Many of 
them are incorporated into the ed- 
ucational systems of their states. 
Alabama, for instance, has a net- 
work of three stations created and 
supported by the state. Others 
have come into existence through 
local community effort, as in St. 
Louis, where the initial enthusiasm 
flagged after a few vears of great 
promise. The only station on the 
Atlantic coast between the Cana- 
dian border and Miami is WGBH- 
TV, a creation of the Lowell Insti- 
tute which had previously com- 
bined a dozen cultural institutions 
centering around Boston into a 
Broadcasting Council, beginning 
with an FM radio station; the col- 
leges, museums, and musical organ- 
izations involved contribute to the 
support of the station and the def- 
icit has been made up by the par- 
ent Institute. 

One significant element in the 
history of educational stations is 
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a technical one. Most of the fre- 
quencies available to educational 
stations are the ultra-high fre- 
quencies, while most commercial 
broadcasting occurs in that portion 
of the spectrum known as very- 
high frequency bands. The pro- 
grams of these UHF stations can- 
not be received unless a converter 
is attached to the VHF set. The 
successful educational stations are 
chiefly those which have been for- 
tunate enough to get a VHF li- 
cense. 

The above refers, of course, to 
public broadcasting. Closed-circuit 
use of television, by which class- 
rooms are linked to the central 
studio and the signal does not go 
out on the air, is unaffected by fre- 
quencies. It has been widely used 
and is the system now undergoing 
the severest test—a five-year proj- 
ect in a single county in Maryland. 
In other experiments, as in Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, various tech- 
niques have been tried. One of the 
most interesting of these techniques 
eventually will give us the data we 
now lack for deciding whether the 
presence of a teacher in the class- 
room, while a broadcast is going 
on, is an essential element. 


PRIMARILY ENTERTAINMENT? 


The nature of the fundamental 
problem concerning educational 
television during the entire period 
of its use has been obscured by a 
fruitless discussion of propriety: to 
what extent is it proper to make an 
educational program “entertain- 
‘ ing’? The word must be put in 
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quotes to indicate, if nothing else, 
that it is never defined in the argu- 
ment. Commercial programs which 
use the materials of education, no- 
tably in science, are presented, 
sometimes with disastrous results, 
as “primarily entertainment” and 
it is obvious that educational pro- 
grams cannot, in the common ac- 
ceptance of the word, be “primar- 
ily” so. If the argument is about 
the question of simplicity, it makes 
some sense. But it still beclouds the 
central question—how the necessi- 
ties of television are to be met. 
Perhaps a familiar parallel would 
be helpful. A child’s first reader is 
made “entertaining” by pictures. 
An adult’s introduction to a for- 
eign language may be made enter- 
taining by offering the vocabulary 
in witty, rather than flat, sen- 
tences. The objective is still educa- 
tion in a specific sense. Print and 
illustration both have capacities 
and limitations and a good book, 
designed to educate, is adapted to 
both. Television, too, has its set 
of possible and impossible uses. 
Moreover, the child or adult watch- 
ing an educational program is al- 
ready acquainted with a dozen 
ways in which television is used 
commercially. He knows that a 
good newscaster does not sit and 
read from a prepared script and 
that a political speaker does not 
orate, as to thousands, but con- 
verses, as to two or, three. He 
knows, without making the identi- 
fication verbal, the difference be- 
tween the object that visualizes and 
the object that distracts because it 
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merely illustrates. He is aware of 
the right “tone” for television dis- 
course, if these limitations are ig- 
nored. The viewer finds it difficult 
to go on with an educational pro- 
gram, not because it hasn't been 
made attractive but because it 
seems to go against the grain of 
television itself. 

Properly planned, an education- 
al program proceeds in an orderly 
fashion from one lesson to another. 
In varying degrees—if it is success- 
ful—it incites the viewer to that 
fundamental brainwork without 
which no education is possible. It 
does not belittle its subject. In one 
TV education series—one in mathe- 
matics—the material as presented 

vastly overrated the knowledge of 
its audience, but it was never pa- 
tronizing by being over-simplified. 

In this it differed from the elab- 
orate programs put on by commer- 
cial sponsors on occasion, and often 
in series by networks. These pro- 
grams are not, in any serious sense, 
educational, but they are taken as 
such by many people and are used 
as arguments against educational 
stations by those who, from a va- 
riety of motives, would prefer to 
have all channels available for 
commercial use. The most elabor- 
ate of all “scientific” programs were 
those produced recently for Bell 
Laboratories—miracles of 
ity in which such a subject as solar 
energy was vulgarized and another 
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in which the circulation of the 
blood was presented precisely in 
the same terms a night-club mono- 
logist (whom I heard a few days 
earlier) had been using. The use 
of entertainment to excite interest 
in a subject is legitimate and is 
legitimately used in many of the 
series produced by the networks. 
Its use to persuade an ignorant 
public that the mysteries of the 
universe are all grand fun and that 
the audience, now really 
know something about them, is an 
abomination. 

We must think about education- 
al television as a makeweight 
against television itself. In its nat- 
ural pursuit of large audiences for 
entertainment, television supplies 
an overwhelming number of hours 
of diversion—easy to take, each one 
agreeable, each above criticism in 
its own right. The sheer mass of 
this highly accessible entertainment 
constitutes a sight-and-sound cur- 
tain through which the educator 
must penetrate, and unless he 
learns to use the medium itself, his 
access to the adult audience will 
become impossible. It is estimated 
that by the end of this year the 
audience within the range of edu- 
cational stations will number near- 
ly 50 million individuals. The op- 
portunity—the mere existence of 
such an audience—is a challenge to 
educators. Once lost, it will not 
be regained. e 
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Yield Not to Complacency 


The Catholic Obligation to Educate 


New G. McCiuskey 


In Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association 


lout American education is 
undergoing a top-to-bottom reap- 
praisal. The uneasiness over the 
schools that had been mounting 
during the postwar period has 
erupted, and an aroused American 
people are belatedly demanding to 
know what has happened to the 
schools. 

Some critics allege that poor dis- 
cipline, lack of character training, 
and the chilly secular climate in the 
schools have bred a generation of 
delinquents who are on their merry 
to rock, roll, and ruin. Some 
indict our schools for fail- 


wav 
critics 


ure to develop intellectual talent 
and scientific leadership. There are 
increasingly loud demands that the 
fluff and flim-flam of the curricu- 
lum be cleared out and the tradi- 
tional academic meat-and-potatoes 


courses be restored to the place of 
honor in the school. 

These criticisms have, in the 
main, been directed against state- 
supported public education, but 
before we breathe the praver of the 
pharisee and thank the Almighty 
that we are not like the public 
schools—sinners—we should make 
certain that our own schools are 
in good order. 

If we Catholic eden have 
any temptation to complacency be- 
cause our parochial and private 
schools have not been deeply in- 
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vaded by serious juvenile crime, we 
might humbly remind ourselves of 
the great advantages our schools 
possess in contrast with the pub- 
lic schools, and of our consequent 
obligation to educate in the full 
and Catholic sense of the word. 

Our schools are religious institu- 
tions and under private control. We 
are not constrained by law to keep 
God and religion outside the school 
threshold. We are not required by 
state law to make place in our or- 
dinary schools for the seriously dis- 
turbed student or to retain there 
the chronically incorrigible and in- 
veterately delinquent. Through a 
common bond of faith our 
dents and their parents are united 
to us in Christ’s own Mystical 
Body, the Church, 
ly sanctions they 


stu- 


whose mother- 
have learned to 
love and respect. 

Fundamentally, the issue is not 
whether the public schools are 
“godless,” or whether they teach 
the right kind of moral and spirit- 
ual values, but whether the pub- 
lic schools, as they are presently 
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constituted, can teach what many 
millions of parents believe in con- 
science should be taught their chil- 
dren. And if the government-estab- 
lished schools cannot discharge 
this obligation, then Catholic par- 
ents and pastors, by building and 
staffing the kind of schools in 
which a complete education can 
be given their children, are exer- 
cising a right rooted in a God-given 
obligation. 

Our greater freedom to educate, 
however, does not give us Catho- 
lics a right to look down our noses 
at the public schools. In these in- 
stitutions are many deeply dedica- 
ted men and women, teachers and 
administrators, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, who are doing magnifi- 
cent work for America’s youth. It 
is hardly their fault that their 


hands are pretty well bound in 
what concerns the moral aspect of 
education. 

The 1951 document on “Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public 
School” prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 


NEA lists only sanctions of the 
natural order, and warns that re- 
ligious sanctions “may not be ex- 
plicitly invoked in the public-school 
classroom.” From a Catholic point 
of view, this attempt at compro- 
mise or neutrality puts the public 
school on the side of the ethical 
scientists, the scientific humanists, 
the naturalists, and all those who 
reject traditional religion. Because 
sanctions are limited to the secular 
order and cannot normally be’ re- 
lated to religious values, natural or 
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supernatural, character education 
in the public schools is necessarily 
circumscribed by the purely secu- 
lar order. 


THE PRIMARY GOAL 


By default, civic or political vir- 
tue must be the primary goal of 
public-school education. In other 
words, these schools exist primarily 
to produce good citizens. Those 
who believe the perfection of the 
temporal social order to be the su- 
preme and ultimate aim of life will 
have no quarrel with this interpre- 
tation of the public school’s respon- 
sibility for character education. 
Those who, while believing in a 
supernatural dimension to educa- 
tion and life, see here no irresolv- 
able conflict of value systems can 
continue to give allegiance to the 
public-school value program. Those 
believers in a supernatural who do 
see an irresolvable conflict here 
cannot. 

The conclusion is inescapable. 
We prescind from the theoretical 
question as to whether the public 
school could ever adequately care 
for the moral side of the child's 
education. We do say that the sys- 
tem as presently constituted is sim- 
ply incapable of doing so. That our 
Catholic schools can provide the 
proper atmosphere and_ training 
and so not qualify for the “Black- 
board Jungle” category of school, 
we do give real thanks. But let this 
fact never lull us into thinking that 
our Catholic schools are thereby 
superior academic institutions, or 
that we have somehow satisfied our 
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obligation to education because we 
are keeping some of our Catholic 
youth “off the streets” of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Ethical nihilism and moral flab- 
biness in the schools have drawn 
much of the critics’ fire, but the 
heavy fire today is aimed at the de- 
plorable scholastic standards in 
schools. The scholastic sins of our 
Catholic schools may not be as 
black nor as many as those of some 
public institutions, but in varying 
degrees some of our own schools 
do seem to have been infected with 
forms of the virus of progressivism. 
How many of our own schools 
share in the strictures passed on 
the public schools for failure to 
provide for the gifted student? 
How many of our schools have be- 
come obsessed with “American 
citizenship,” “democratic _ living,” 
and “vocational training”? Just how 
do we defend before the critics 
Catholic schools in which Latin 
and trigonometry have been crowd- 
ed off the curriculum by driving 
courses and business arithmetic, or 
in which sports extravaganzas, in- 
cluding high-stepping drum major- 
ettes and high-reaching basketball 
players dominate the high-school 


scene and monopolize faculty and 


student energies? 

I have chosen to speak here of 
the obligation to educate rather 
than “the right to educate.” For 
rights flow from obligations, and if 
there is a Catholic right to educate, 
then surely there is an obligation. 
We insist on the right because we 
are obliged to raise up our chil- 
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dren, to establish schools in which 
they can be taught to “think right- 
ly and to live rightly” (1933 State- 
ment of the American Bishops). 
The full recognition of the dual ob- 
ligation to educate was given offi- 
cial voice by the leaders of the 
American Church 125 years ago at 
the second conciliar gathering of 
the bishops. 

The greatest council of the 
American Church, the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore (1884), 
held up as an ideal the perfecting 
of our schools, and flatly repudia- 
ted the notion “that the Catholic 
school need be in any respect in- 
ferior to any other school what- 
soever.” In fact the bishops stressed 
the ideals of academic excellence 
even to the point of stating that, 
if precautionary measures were 
taken, the lack of academic excel- 
lence in a Catholic school would 
be sufficient justification for a 
Catholic parent to send his child 
to another type of school in prefer- 
ence to a Catholic one. 

We can close appropriately with 
these words of exhortation from the 
same Third Plenary Council by 
those visionary men of 1884: 

If hitherto, in some places, our 
people have acted on the principle 
that it is better to have an imper- 
fect Catholic school than to have 
none, let them now push their 
praiseworthy ambition still further, 
and not relax their efforts till their 
schools be elevated to the highest 
educational excellence. 

Then, and only then, will we all 
be completely fulfilling our Cath- 
olic obligation to educate. ° 





A School Board Member Found Out 


You Have to Fight for Good Schools 


Epwarp L. BUTTERWORTH 


In Parents’ Magazine 
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=’LL tell vou one thing—serv- 
ing as a school board member is 
like going over Niagara Falls in a 


barrel—stirring, instructive, and 
bumpy. Those who live through it 
are never the same afterward. 

I'm not! In a spirited community 
campaign several years ago, I won 
election to the Arcadia, California, 
school board and the right to de- 
vote most of my leisure time to 
the governing of a school district 
of 8000 children. Within 30 days 
after election my was 
brought into question because I 
didn't know the make and model 
of the sewing machine used in the 


character 


home-economics classes; my ances- 
try was challenged because I 
couldn't discuss the contents of the 
third-vear Latin textbook; I'd got 
used to calls like the one from a 
fellow citizen who rang up at mid- 
night with the emergency intelli- 
gence that Fire-Prevention-Week- 
fell-at-the - same - time-as-Constitu- 
tion-Week-and-what-did-I-propose- 
to-do-about-it? 

Within the same 30 days I came 
to realize that no member of any 
of the 70,000-odd bards of educa- 
tion in the United States lacks for 
advice, since all of his acquaint- 
ances have either been to school or 
know someone who went to school. 

I’ve learned many other things, 
too. When I first went on the 
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school board I had heard (so often 
that it sounded convincing) that 
modern public schools taught fol- 
of fundamentals; 
children buildings were 
like country I had a lurk- 
ing suspicion of educators. I was 
going to stop the waste of school 


instead 
ran wild; 
clubs. 


derol 


money. 

So I poked and pried and stud- 
ied—and slowly came to the con- 
clusion that 99 percent of the at- 
tacks I heard had no connection 
whatsoever with fact. American 
schools are being flayed by critics 
who in large part are uninformed— 
who somehow make 
sponsible for bad manners, juve- 
nile delinquency, the high divorce 
rate, and the popularity ‘of the TV 
horse opera. 

Money—our willingness or 
w illingness to dig dow and pay 
for what we want—that’s what a 
lot of the noise is really about. And 
the public-school systems in Amer- 
ica must periodically stake their 
survival on the w illingness of citi- 
zens to vote for school bonds or tax 


schools re- 


un- 


increases. 
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Take Arcadia. At a time when a 
school revenue election was desper- 
ately needed, an increase in as- 
sessed valuation in Los Angeles 
County, with widely publicized 
“tax revolts” of small groups, cre- 
ated an unfavorable climate. About 
the same time a national radio- 
television network released a some- 
what slanted program on the edu- 
cational system of a sister school 
district with a so-called “expose” 
of coeducational cooking—with a 
palpable effect on many school dis- 
tricts in Los Angeles County. 


A LOT OF ARGUMENTS 


When vou set out to fight for 
the public schools, as we in Arca- 
dia did on this occasion, you hear 
a lot of arguments. Business men 


kept telling me, when I went about 
speaking in behalf of our needs for 


the public schools, “Ed, we've 
gotta’ stop babying these school 
people. I Look at the soft touch they 
have—short hours, easy work, job 
security, a day off w shenever they 
want it, long vacations—and any- 
way, the school budget is altogeth- 
er too big. We just can’t afford it.” 
Sometimes people point to co 
buildings and grumble, “Look : 
these palaces! Very beautiful— ss 
do we need such costly materials? 
Must we hire such high-priced 
architects?” I wonder sometimes if 
some people prefer repulsive look- 
ing with poor heating, 
lighting, and acoustics, on the 
theory that bleak surroundings are 
better for children. “Kids have it 
easy they say. 


schools 


too nowadays,” 
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“When I was a boy, there was no 
nonsense about school. We worked. 
We learned that life isn’t all fun. 
It was good for us.” 

You learn, as I learned and 
700 devoted PTA members in Ar- 
cadia learned, that when you work 
for the schools you have to put up 
a determined fight and learn how 
to reply to a lot of abuse. 

Sooner or later every school ar- 
gument gets around to the three 
R’s. Around this trio there appears 
to be an unblushing campaign to 
belittle the public schools. Most lay 
members of boards of education— 
lawyers, doctors, housewives, busi- 
nessmen—know this is tommyrot. 
But the general public doesn’t al- 
ways recognize what is often ir- 
responsible and sometimes down- 
right dishonest criticism. I often 
hear, accompanied by loud. cheers 
from the audience, “Make ‘em 
learn, like we did in the old days.” 

Sometimes I agree. I say, “I 
think I know what you mean. There 
was an editorial about it in a New 
York paper.” Then I read it: 

When we were boys, boys had to 
do a little work in school. They 
were not coaxed; they were ham- 
mered. Spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic were not electives, and you 
had to learn. 

In these more fortunate times, 
elementary education has become 
in many places a sort of vaudeville 
show. The child must be kept 
amused and learns what he pleases. 
Many teachers scorn the old- 
fashioned rudiments; and it seems 
to be regarded as a misfortune to 
read and spell by the old methods. 
As a result of all the improve- 
ments, there is a race of gifted 
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pupils more or less ignorant of the 
once-prized elements of an ordi- 
nary education. 


This always gets applause. So I 
continue: “T’ve just read you an 
editorial from the New York Sun 
for October 5, 1902.” 

Evidently, to paraphrase Will 
Rogers, “The schools ain’t what 
they used to be and _ probably 
never were.” 


GOOD OLD DAYS 


Good old days? More than 100 
years ago the 40 best pupils in 
Cleveland took a special test. Re- 
cently the 40 brightest youngsters 
from Cleveland junior- -high schools 
took the same test. The twentieth 
century youngsters heavily out- 
scored the nineteenth century class 
in reading and arithmetic. They 
barely lost in American history, de- 
spite having 100 years more of it 
to study. The 1848 pupils won in 
grammar and geography, but over- 
all our century’s boys and girls out- 
scored their predecessors by 955 
correct answers to 924. 

In Indianapolis a test that had 
been given in 1919 to high-school 
seniors was given again to a 
modern-day senior class. It covered 
10 subjects. The 1919 class aver- 
aged 138 of a possible 190 points. 
The modern students averaged 152 
Similar comparative tests are being 
made throughout the country. The 
results, favorable to present-day 
pupils, go unpublished except in 
educational journals. 

The spelling deficiency is often 
thrown in my face. “Why don’t 
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schools have spelling bees nowa- 
days?” parents demand. “When we 
went to school, we had to spell 
words like circumambient, ammon- 
iacal, and effumability.” 

I resist the temptation to ask 
how many times a day they use 
these words—and how well they 
can spell the cereal they eat in the 
morning, the sincerely they sign to 
their letters, the deficiency of which 
they accuse today’s spelling teach- 
ers. I know that one weary school 
superintendent suggested a public 
spell-down between complaining 
parents and their own junior-high 
children. The kids were all for it. 
The parents declined to a man. Par- 
ents at Coulee Dam, Washington, 
were more reckless several years 
ago. In an old-fashioned spelling 
bee they were speiled down by the 
high-school sophomores ten to six. 

The same is true of arithmetic. 
The old schools thought the way 
to make us learn was to punish us 
for failure. We worked, true 
enough, but the mind has a way of 
drawing a curtain over unpleasant 
experiences. Now we know that 
children who experience fear and 
punishment in their arithmetic 
class have learned to hate arithme- 
tic but not to solve arithmetic 


problems. 


We also know that neither 
threats nor prizes can propel a 
child as far as the drive that comes 
when he wants to know. Our better 
schools get wonderful results by 
tapping this eagerness to learn. 
Are youngsters having more fun 
in school than their parents had? 
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Yes. Most of them are learning 
more, too. 

The current attack on our pub- 
lic schools is unlike any in our his- 
tory. So far, the result has been to 
undermine confidence in the per- 
sonnel, the subject matter, and the 
moral and intellectual climate of 
the public educational system. 
Much of the criticism seems delib- 
erately slanted. We hear a great 
deal about Blackboard Jungles and 
very little about the many good 
schools. Take the nationwide tele- 
vision system that sent a crew to 
spend a day at a high school. They 
shot hours of sound film portray- 
ing the magnificent job this school 
was doing. They also picked up a 
few minutes of some boys loafing 
outside the school, boasting of the 
easy time they had in a snap course 
—and used them on a nationwide 
broadcast. 

A book comes cut proclaiming 
that the public schools don’t teach 
children to read. Any well-informed 
teacher can refute the book prac- 
tically sentence by sentence, but 
the public doesn’t know this. 

A national magazine runs a full- 
page photo of a girl reading a “con- 
fession” magazine in class and 
readers are left to infer that this is 
typical. 

These may just be instances of 
sensationalism intended to attract 
audiences. But they're used as pile 
drivers by agitators. These bell- 


wethers take one bad schoolroom 
and hold it up as typical of Amer- 
ican school systems. They keep 
bobbing up at meetings and on the 
air, and in the public press, repeat- 
ing the same demagogic criticisms 
even after they have been shown 
frequently and clearly that the 
facts do not bear them out. A num- 
ber of organizations have names 
which imply that they are militant- 
ly patriotic and firm supporters of 
public education, yet these organi- 
zations are everywhere try ing to 
spread the idea that the schools are 
bad and should be deprived of fi- 
nancial support. Maybe I’m over- 
heated from the pummeling I’ve 
taken, but I say these groups are 
insincere. I think they may be 
covert foes of our democracy— 
something practically everybody 
in the school system sometimes is 
accused of being. 

When you hear rumors about 
your schools, ask the speaker for 
facts and watch how fast he backs 
off. Don’t let him put over half- 
truths about “frills” and “waste” 
and “no discipline.” Make him be 
specific. When you stand up for 
your schools, it won't take many 
like you to halt the unjustified 
abuse. 

And when you stand up for your 
schools, it won't take many —and it 
won't take long—to bring about the 
improvements that are needed, that 
are justified. e 


ile N hour's schooling under a trained teacher in a typical 
school system costs 33c. 











Is Intuition Enough? 


Why Train Teachers? 


Wa ter W. Cook 
In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Bae the ancient Greeks, 
when a youth entered manhood 
and was enrolled as a citizen, he 
took the Ephebic Oath, in which he 
promised to transmit—not only as 
well, but better than it was trans- 
mitted to him—his culture, his civ- 
ilization, and his knowledge to the 
next generation. 

In a sense, this selection, 
ing, and transmission of the cul- 
tural heritage to succeeding gen- 
The degree 
and 


refin- 


erations is education. 
to which improves 
hances the culture is a measure of 
his immortality. 

Education is a humanizing and 
vitalizing process and the school is 
a social institution directly respon- 
sible for this process. The very na- 
ture of the school relates it inti- 
mately to such other social institu- 
tions as the family, the church, and 
the state. For the majority of our 
population, the elementary and the 
secondary school, in only about 12 
years, is responsible for bringing 
the child—a potential 
abreast of a culture and a civiliza- 
tion which has taken more than 30 
centuries to develop. 

This is a complicated and dif- 
ficult process. Yet there are those 
in our society who doubt that the 
study of the educational process is 
aw orthy one for human beings or 
that it has substance or content. 


one en- 


Sav age— 
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As if the process of humanizing 
the potential savage in a 12-vear 
period is not complicated enough, 
other burdens are thrown on the 
school. The occupations into which 
the pupils will go and by which 
they will make their contributions 
to society have grown to more than 
30,000. The beliefs, attitudes, 
values taught by the schools must 
not conflict with the creeds of 
more than 300 religious denomi- 
nations. They must not conflict with 
the tenets held by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. They 
must not conflict with the goals 
and ideals of the AFL-CIO. The 
conceptions of patriotism and de- 
votion to the welfare of the group 
must satisfy both the American Le- 
gion and the American Civil Liber- 


and 


ties Union. 

Yet there are those who say 
that the person who undertakes 
this task needs no special prepara- 
tion for 

In addition to all this, it seems 
that doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
journalists are not satisfied with 
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what happens to their children in 
the public schools. Professors—even 
professors of education—are not 
satisfied. Teachers are not satisfied 
with the way other teachers teach. 
Everyone considers himself an ex- 
pert in education, yet few agree 
with each other. Even in a liberal 
arts college the physical scientists 
disagree with the biological scien- 
tists and both of them in turn dis- 
agree with the humanists as to the 
essence of an education. 

And if these things were not 
enough to complicate the work of 
the teacher, the process of acquir- 
ing an education is equally com- 
plex. There is a great diversity of 
aptitudes, abilities, interests, and 
potentialities. No two pupils are 
alike. And as development takes 
place, variability becomes greater. 

The prescr ibing of a proper diet 
of food for the dev elopment for all 
these children is a highly compli- 
cated process. A dietician common- 
ly must acquire the Ph.D. degree; 
vet this is a relatively simple task 
compared with prescribing an in- 
tellectual diet. A given child may 
eat oatmeal for breakfast over a 
period of years with beneficial de- 
velopment. Yet an educational diet 


for an individual must change 
every day. What stimulates and 
challenges the intellect of one 


child may not challenge that of the 
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boy in the next seat. Yet the teach- 
er is said to need no help in pre- 
scribing an intellectual diet for 35 
elementary pupils or 200 high- 
school students each day. 

The homes from which the chil- 
dren come, the social climates of 
the families, the values which are 
held to be important, the ambi- 
tions, victories, and  disappoint- 
ments which each child has all op- 
erate to make the pupil a distinct 
personality. He must be understood 
to be inspired and given hope, 
faith, and selfrespect. Does the 
person responsible for all this need 
only an academic preparation? 

In this complicated process of 
building men and women there is 
one redeeming set of facts: Chil- 
dren are curious; they crave intel- 
lectual stimulation; they are hun- 
gry for knowledge. In the proper 
environment with proper stimula- 
tion they are aggressive and deter- 
mined in their quest for an educa- 
tion. To be sensitive to the clues 
which a child gives us in his eager- 
ness, and to prevent his spontane- 
ity from being thwarted by a dull 
routine schooling process in which 
all children are required to learn 
the same thing in the same way at 
the same time, requires a high level 
of insight on the part of the teach- 
er which rarely can be left to intui- 


tion. ry 


i world seldom notices who teachers are, but civiliza- 
tion depends on what they do.—Lindley J. Stiles in Wis- 


consin Journal of Education. 
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Quality of Instruction Improved, Too 


Do Punched-Card Methods Save Money? 


RicHARD E. SPENCER 


In School Management 


= answer to the question 
asked in the title above is an un- 
qualified “Yes.” In every applica- 
tion of the punched-card method to 
tasks done previously by other 
methods, the public schools in 
Jackson, Michigan, saved consid- 
erable sums and we have records 
to prove it. But I would like to em- 
phasize that our savings—though 
they are real and consistent—are 
not the significant factors in our 
program. More importantly, we 
have improved the quality of in- 
struction in Jackson—and therein 
lies our story. 

About four years ago, the new 
superintendent of schools in Jack- 
son ordered a test-scoring machine. 
This was the first in a long series 
of punched-card machines, of one 
kind or another, to be brought into 
our public-school system. We had 
two main purposes in mind when 
we started to build up our 
punched-card installation: (1) re- 
lieving teachers of burdensome 
routine tasks; and (2) collecting 
and analyzing data. 

One of our earliest problems 
centered around the fact that we 
were entering on a series of annex- 
ation and redistricting projects. We 
needed adequate census and popu- 
lation research studies. Punched 
cards were used to obtain the data 
we needed for pupil forecasting. 








Richard E. Spencer is Supervisor 
of Testing and Research in the 
Jackson, Michigan, public school 
system. Reported from School 
Management, II (August 1958), 
35-38. 
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With basic census information on 
punched cards, it became relatively 
easy to add additional pieces of in- 
formation which opened up whole 
new areas in “child accounting” for 
analysis. Much of this was an in- 
expensive by-product of the origi- 
nal census study itself. 

Although pupil forecasting was 
the first punched-card application 
used in Jackson, we didn’t even 
have our own machines when it 
was begun. As information was col- 
lected by census enumerators, it 
was sent to the IBM service bu- 
reau to be punched into cards and 
then analyzed. The service bureau, 
incidentally, offers a good way for 
a school district to get its feet wet 
in punched-cards methods without 
commitment or investment. 

When our own test-scoring ma- 
chine was delivered, we were able 
to get started on the problem that 
most concerned us. Over a period 
of years, we had noticed that no 
real improvements had been made 
in our testing program. Test data 
was being collected but relatively 
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little analytical information was 
available to the teacher. With the 
equipment in hand, we were able 
to enlarge our testing program 
about fourfold. Machine-scored 
tests were used from fourth grade 
up. A profile card was developed 
which contained the test scores for 
each individual. Using these cards, 
classroom means were obtained, as 
well as school and grade means in 
each subject area. 

Almost at once new requests for 
information began to blossom and 
we had to establish an order of 
priority. This responsibility was 
given to our principals’ organiza- 
tion and they determined that the 
primary aim of the installation 
would be for research and evalua- 
tion. Any other services that the 
installation could serve would be 
handled, if, and only if, there was 
time available. 


GRADING POLICIES 


At this point the principals de- 
termined to convert our recording 
and marking systems to IBM pro- 
cedures. The results have been 
most encouraging. Much has been 
gained. For example, the analysis 
of grading policies, retentions, and 
promotions, which had never been 
done before, could now be accom- 
plished with ease. In addition, pro- 
duction of duplicate report cards 
for the principal and for other ad- 
ministrative purposes could be 
handled simultaneously with a 
printing of the actual report cards 
themselves. 

In this area a great deal of 
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analysis has been brought forth— 
analysis aimed toward the marking 
philosophy of the school system 
and the marking philosophy of 
each teacher. When the high school 
became interested in the report: 
card system, we made an experi- 
mental run on one semester’s high- 
school report cards. We discovered, 
almost immediately, that there were 
certain discrepancies in the report- 
ing philosophy and procedure used 
at the high school. Result: a report 
card committee has been estab- 
lished and has been working ever 
since to iron out these problems. 
The discrepancies would never 
have come to the surface but for 
punched-card analysis. 

As we added to our machine 
equipment, other departments in 
the district began to file requests 
for machine service. We moved 
rapidly into such applications as 
payroll, inventory, and budget 
preparation—all for the business of- 
fice. In addition, various mailing 
lists and envelope addressing 
chores were handled for the adult- 
education department, PTA groups, 
Boy Scout groups, and other com- 
munity services. Business applica- 
tions, such as these, provide con- 
siderable savings of cost and time. 
But they do little to benefit the 
educational environment of the 
children in our public schools. So 
we are pressing hard at other edu- 
cational applications. 

For example, we have launched 
a project of identification of indi- 
vidual differences among_ pupils, 
and hope to alter our educational 
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instruction and curriculum to serve 
these individual differences. With- 
out punched-card equipment, the 
amount of clerical and research 
work involved would have been 
prohibitive. At the same time, it is 
now possible for us to analyze all 
kinds of homogeneous grouping 
criterions and the effects on the ed- 
ucational achievement of such 
grouping. It is possible to collect, 
at a moment’s notice, the marks, 
test results, teacher opinions, and 
other variables on any individual] 
or group of individuals enrolled in 
our schools. 

One relatively minor point in 
this grouping project has been an 
attempt to identify kindergarten- 
age youngsters who would profit 
from advanced reading instruction 
during the kindergarten. As I write 
this, I have lying on my desk a re- 
quest for an analysis ‘of our test 
profile cards to determine if the 
children selected for advanced 
reading placement in kindergar- 
ten can be selected by chronologi- 
cal age, mental age, IQ, or some 
other criterions. Imagine how long 
it would take to find out this kind 
of information on our 1300 kinder- 
garten youngsters using manual 
methods. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


How much does all this cost 
There can be no doubt but that 
punched-card accounting will save 
money. But it is also important to 
remember that the cost of punched- 
card equipment must be deter- 
mined by how many procedures 
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the equipment will be expected to 
take over. As a rule of thumb, I 
believe that an expenditure of $1.00 
to $1.50 per pupil is an approxi- 
mate figure for an installation doing 
most of a district's accounting 
work. If a district is spending more 
than $2.00 per pupil per year, I 
would think it was probably over- 
spending. Thus, the size of the dis- 
trict is an important consideration. 
It is interesting to note that school 
districts with as few as 3600 pupils 
are using punched-card equip- 
ment efficiently. As mentioned be- 
fore, the use of a service bureau 
can be highly effective in estab- 
lishing cost prior to commitment. 

And there is no substitute for 


watching a system in action. We 
welcome interested visitors, and 


I’m sure the same would be true 
of other school districts through- 
out the United States which have 
made the conversion to machines. 

What equipment is needed? For 
an average school system of 15,- 
000 pupils an IBM installation 
handling most of the financial and 
pupil accounting and some re- 
search, could be composed of: three 
key punches, one verifier, one col- 
lator, one interpreter, one repro- 
ducer with mark sense; one large 
tab or two small tabs, one or two 
sorters, one small computer, and 
one test scorer. 

These estimates, of course, 
only approximate. Final analysis is 
dependent on state financial report 
requirements, local conditions, and 
the number and type of — 
tions processed. 


are 
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A Complete Evaluation Is Required 


Differential Diagnosis of 
Mental Retardation 


JosErpH WobTIs 


In Diagnostic Problems in Mental Retardation 


atk HAVE been a psychiatrist 
for more years than I care to re- 
member, but my involvement in 
the field of treating mentally re- 
tarded children is comparatively re- 
cent. I started in this field a little 
over six years ago, and the things 
that I have had to learn have some 
instructive relevance, I think, to 
the problems of the retarded child, 
including his educational problems. 

For one thing, we learned very 
soon, though we worked in a hos- 
pital setting and dealt in large part 
with children who had medical de- 
fects—cerebral defects—that you 
just can’t treat mentally retarded 
children as you treat other “sick” 
children. In spite of the wishful ex- 
pectations of some parents, you 
don’t cure mentally retarded chil- 
dren by giving them pills, anti- 
biotics, or even by putting them in 
casts. But we have learned some- 
thing from what the orthopedic 
surgeons do, what the opthalmolo- 
gists often do, and what the cardi- 
ologists do, for they take a child 
with a disability which is basically 
incurable and help that child to 
make the most of his assets with 
techniques which we now, broadly 
speaking, describe as rehabilitation 
techniques. 

We physicians have learned, 
sometimes slowly, that, in addition 
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to curing and preventing illness, 
we also have an important func- 
tion in promoting maximum use of 
the individual’s physical or men- 
tal potentials. In our rehabilitation 
clinic we very soon learned that if 
we were to help children with cere- 
bral defects or with mental retard- 
ation to reach their maximum abili- 
ties, our rehabilitation efforts 
would have to merge with those of 
specialists in the field of special 
education. 

It is sometimes hard to know 
where our function as a_ clinic 
leaves off and the function of the 
special teacher begins. Our own 
clinic personnel at present is main- 
ly nonmedical. We do have a num- 
ber of pediatricians, neurologists, 
psychiatrists, orthopedic surgeons, 
and opthalmologists interested in 
our work. But we also have a num- 
ber of social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers in our clinic. 
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We physicians have had to learn 
a great deal from the teacher be- 
cause she usually has had solid ex- 
perience working with the chil- 
dren, and what you learn when you 
work with a child is very different 
from what you learn if you study 
a text, or see a child during an in- 
terview, or look down a micro- 
scope and see what kind of brain 
damage a child may have. Our 
work has become quasi-education- 
al, and since we have to set limits 
on the possibility of doing educa- 
tional work in our own clinic set- 
ting, we have learned to rely very 
heavily on other community re- 
sources, particularly the school. 

In the work of our clinic it has 
become clear to us that in dealing 
with mental retardation we are not 
dealing with an entity in any real 
sense of the term. It is neither a 
medical nor psychological entity. 
We learned that the term “retarda- 
tion” denotes exactly what the dic- 
tionary definition implies: that the 
retarded child is a child whose 

-mental development is slow com- 
pared with that of his peers. We 
have discovered, certainly, that 
there are all sorts of things that 
can contribute to this slowness of 
development; some of them related 
to biological deficiencies, some of 
them related to social lacks, some 
of them related to the more com- 
plex psychological problems, anx- 
ieties, fear of the educational proc- 
ess, mismanagement, or combina- 
tions of all these. But in all cases, 
the end product is a child who is 
slow in development. He does not 
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need a label or an IQ number 
pinned on him. What he needs, if 
we are to do right by him in terms 
of rehabilitation or special educa- 
tion, is a complete diagnostic evalu- 
ation. 


IQ IS INADEQUATE 

Now every child in our clinic is 
rated on the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
We are forced to do this because 
we deal with the schools and with 
many agencies that want to know 
the child’s IQ. The IQ may be a 
convenient measure for the school 
but it often represents an injustice 
to the child. In our clinic we have 
reached the conclusion that the IQ 
test is a distressingly inadequate in- 
strument for a psychological evalu- 
ation of a case of mental retarda- 
tion. We are never satisfied with 
an evaluation of the child’s intelli- 
gence purely on the basis of 
score he makes on an IQ test. We 
engage in a complex series of ap- 
praisals of the child—pediatric, 
neurological, psychological—so that 
one psychometric test never estab- 
lishes a diagnosis. 

Of great importance to us is the 
psychologist’s clinical evaluation of 
his own test results. We do a 
speech evaluation and a complex 
educational evaluation which is de- 
signed to coax out of the child his 
maximum performance. In_ the 
course of this we try to circumvent 
every emotional block, every motor 
and every sensory block to see 
what the child can really accom- 
plish. We do a psychiatric apprais- 
al, a social history, and even do a 
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home survey by having nurses visit 
the home of the child in many 
cases to see what’s going on there. 
After all of us—six, eight, ten, and 
sometimes twelve of us—have seen 
the child, we get together in a con- 
ference, discuss the child, have the 
child presented again to us, and 
only then do we make a formula- 
tion on what has contributed to 
this particular child’s problem. In 
this way, we end up not with a 
label or a score but with a de- 
scription of the child’s abilities, a 
description that we hope will be 
of some service to the teacher who 
has to work with the child. Even 
this description is subject to change 
and reevaluation. 

In making a psychological dif- 
ferential diagnosis we look for evi- 
dences either of a general retarda- 
tion invading all spheres of per- 
formance or evidences of what we 

call spotty defects often related to 

focal brain damage. The mongoloid 
child is a good example of a child 
likely to show retardation in all 
spheres. In such conditions we're 
dealing with an entity that not 
only involves every part of the 
brain but also probably involves 
every tissue and every system in 
the body. We find evidences of dif- 
fuse defect in all areas of func- 
tioning in the mongoloid child. 


LOCALIZED DEFECTS 


In contrast to this kind of defect 
and this type of development we 
occasionally see a child who is very 
alert, very responsive, and very 
quick to understand speech and 
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command but is totally incapable 
of expressive speech. Such a child 
can gesture, tug at the parent, pull 
the parent to a chalkboard and in- 
dicate his needs in all sorts of in- 
genious ways except through ex- 
pressive speech. We are probably 
correct in assuming that in this 
type of case we are dealing with 
some kind of circumscribed cere- 
bral defect involving primarily the 
expressive speech function. Such 
localized defects may also involve 
other different areas of the brain. 
Where they are detectable—and our 
tools are not always adequate for 
their detection—management of the 
child has to be geared to our di- 
agnostic appraisal. 

Sometimes we find circumscribed 
defects involving just a sensory 
function. Some children have very 
serious difficulties in certain kinds 
of form perception. You have seen 
such children who at the age of 
seven or eight could not copy a 
diamond. If you ask them to copy 
a diamond, they produce some- 
thing grossly inadequate; yet these 
children may be otherwise quite 
bright. They cannot perceive geo- 
metric forms, and since printing in- 
volves geometric forms, they are 
stymied by reading. Since they 
can’t read, their functioning in 
other intellectual spheres is affect- 
ed. They begin to show a general 
academic backwardness and often 
get scared of the teaching process 
because they are called lazy or 
bad. Eventually, they develop a 
general distaste for learning and 
vou then may see a child who at 
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the age of eight or nine tests low 
on an IQ scale, who hates learning 
in any form, is anxious, frightened, 
and often neurotic. Depending on 
the school of thought you belong 
to, you can say the basis of this 
problem is the child’s anxiety or, if 
youre a great believer in IQ test- 
ing, you can say his low IQ shows 

he doesn’t have what it takes and 
therefore he can’t read. Or, you 
could say that here is an undiag- 
nosed case of a specific disability 
in form perception. This child has 


not been educated properly, since 


the condition has not been recog- 
nized. He is a child of good intel- 
lectual potential, and you must 
learn to teach him, partly by cir- 
cumventing his peculiar disability 
in form perception, partly by teach- 
ing him through direct oral meth- 
ods at the same time that you give 
him special help with his reading. 


A DISABILITY OVERCOME 


This is a striking but by no 
means uncommon example of a 
problem where a differential diag- 
nosis may make a huge difference 
in the development of a child. I 
used to boast that our own staff 
speech therapist had gone through 
high school and college with a 
reading disability. It was necessary 
for her to memorize all the things 
that her professors said because she 
experienced great difficulty in writ- 
ing and reading. She overcame the 
difficulty in her early twenties and 
now reads with some skill. Any- 
body who meets her now can’t be- 
lieve that at one time there was 
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any indication of backwardness. 
She is unusually alert, well- 
informed, and a very efficient per- 
son. By sheer perseverance she 
overcame a specific disability. No- 
body diagnosed it for her. It was 
only in adult life that she learned 
what it was. But this is only a 
sample of a differential diagnostic 
problem. One could cite more. 

In addition to intellectual de- 
fects in performance, you encoun- 
ter in every retarded child a cer- 
tain degree of disorder in the child’s 
development. The child of 10 who 
is said to have an IQ of 50 is not 
like the normal child of five. It 
is only a crude rule-of-thumb eval- 
uation that makes us say that he’s 
like a five-year-old. In some cases 
the disorganization is a more con- 
spicuous feature of the problem 
than the retardation. 

When we look at our children 
from this necessarily complex psy- 
chological point of view we find 


that the simple description of a 


child as retarded does not facili- 
tate provision for his educational 
needs. A complete evaluation is 
required. A multidisciplined team, 
including the physician, cooperat- 
ing to make the evaluation is more 
likely to do justice for the child. I 
hope the time is not far distant 
when every teacher will have avail- 
able for each child a complete eval- 
uation to guide her in her work, 
and will also have opportunity to 
be a member of the team that for- 
mulates the educational program 
for each who needs special consid- 
eration. e 
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How Can Objectives Be Achieved? 
Reestablishing Guidelines for the 
English Curriculum 


Dora V. SMITH 
In The English Journal 


pa DVICE for curriculum mak- 
ers is the cheapest commodity on 
the market. We are besieged these 
days from every direction by critics 
of the schools who would have us 
make drastic changes in our pro- 
gram according to the whim of the 
moment or the peculiar predilec- 
tions of the individual concerned. 

“Import Europe’s school system,” 
we are told, “and get results.” 

“Aim your program at the gifted 
and let others get what they can— 
“Look at Russia. Get 
order and discipline 
into our schools.” “Why can’t ‘they’ 
use the English language?” we are 
asked. “But of course nny 
teaches grammar any more!” 

Then the final thrust, 
“Let the humanities take care of 
themselves. We need our money 
for science and mathematics!” 

It never was more important to 
keep one’s head in curriculum mak- 
ing in the language arts than it is 
right now. And the only way in 
which any curriculum committee 
can face the questions of curricular 
change proposed by conflicting ele- 
ments in the community is to re- 
view the basic ideals of American 
education and to test each sugges- 
tion in terms of them. The aims of 
education have not changed. The 
purposes summarized in Chapter 


or get out.” 
some of her 


comes 
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3 of Volume I of the Curriculum 
Series of the National Council of 
Teachers of English remain the 
major ends of instruction in 1958. 

There has been a_ tendency 
among the critics to suggest that 
problems have arisen because of 
“new-fangled” theories of teach- 
ing. The real problem appears to 
be that practice has failed to keep 
up with the changed conditions of 
the time. Continued progress con- 
sists in looking forward, not back- 
ward. 

It is significant that criticisms of 
the results of our teaching center 
on lack of power to use the lan- 


guage rather than on lack of 
knowledge about it or lack of 
understandings secured through 


the use of it. This gives us our 
first clue to improvement. The 
powers outlined by the Council’s 
Curriculum Commission are abili- 
v (1) to think clearly and honest- 
ly; (2) to read thoughtfully and 
intelligently; (3) to communicate 
effectively in speech and writing; 
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and (4) to listen critically and in- 
telligently. These ends have been 
basic to the perpetuation of de- 
mocracy. With them our critics cer- 
tainly have no quarrel. We must 
add to these our conviction that 
literature, because it reflects ex- 
perience and arrests it for contem- 
plation, can quicken the under- 
standing and sensitize the feelings 
of all who have the skill necessary 
to yield to its power. 

How then can curriculum com- 
mittees work to achieve these ob- 
jectives more effectively? I would 
like to propose four methods: (1) 
keep communication at the heart 
of the program; that is, concentrate 
on the development of processes 
and powers in contrast to “cover- 
ing” topics and specific pieces of 
literature; (2) analyze what con- 
stitutes increasing maturity in each 
of these powers at successive levels 
of the school system; (3) study 
carefully the extent to which differ- 
ences in learning capacity and in 
individual needs are actually being 
met in the classroom; and (4) dis- 
cover and revise practices which 
tend to allow the “common denom- 
inator” to become the “standard 
of excellence.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROCESSES 


Putting communication at the 
heart of the program will mean less 
exercise-doing and more actual ex- 
pression of ideas of speech and 
writing. Children will be guided 
carefully in the classroom in the 
processes of selection and organi- 
zation of ideas. They will learn 
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how to draw inferences from data, 
how to back up ideas with evi- 
dence. In the upper years, espe- 
cially, expository writing is impor- 
tant. 

One of the most crucial proc- 
esses needing stress in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is 
how to master the spelling of new 
words. But there are many fasci- 
nating spelling lessons which are 
not based at all on a specific list of 
words to be learned. Each individ- 
ual must learn many words which 
are related to his personal experi- 
ences and concerns. 

Fortunately such skills of com- 
munication as have been named 
here can be taught in relation to 
the reading of many books. These 
must vary widely in maturity and 


in literary value, but all will have 
the power to affect the emotions 
and the imagination as well as the 
intellect. 


CARING FOR DIFFERENCES 


The last three problems referred 
to earlier—determining what con- 
stitutes increasing power in each 
phase of the language arts, study- 
ing the extent to which individual 
differences are actually cared for 
in the classroom, and preventing 
the “common denominator” from 
becoming the “standard of excel- 
lence”—are all closely related to 
the need of caring for individual 
differences in the classroom and 
with the education of the gifted, so 
much talked of today. Concerning 
the latter there is no easy solution, 
although various studies now being 
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conducted under many auspices en- 
courage us to continue our efforts. 

Not only in educating the gifted, 
but in helping “every individual 
to grow in terms of his own unique- 
ness in order that he may take 
part in the endless drive for prog- 
ress,” curriculum committees will 
find it necessary to make a thor- 
ough study of the extent to which 
differences in needs and abilities 
are actually being met in the class- 
room. As a starting point, the an- 
swers to these questions would 
furnish illuminating evidence of 
need: 

1. What is the range of reading 
ability within each class in the 
junior- and senior-high school? 

2. How many textbooks and 
books for supplementary reading, 
suitable in difficulty for each of 
these levels, are available and used 
in each classroom? 

3. To what extent is instruction 
organized in each classroom and 
in the school as a whole to pro- 
mote greater maturity in reading 
among the gifted and to offer spe- 
cial help to those in need of re- 
medial work? 

4. What opportunity is offered 
in each classroom for many differ- 
ent kinds of speech and writing on 
topics suited to individual interests 
and needs within the group? 

5. Are usage and sentence struc- 
ture drill adapted to needs revealed 
in the speech and writing of in- 
dividuals or to groups of pupils, or 
do all members of the class do the 
same drills regardless of their pe- 
culiar needs or accomplishments? 
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6. To what extent are the known 
results of research in the field of 
grammar and its relation to intel- 
ligence put into effect in the class- 
room? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GROWTH? 


Everywhere the cry is for high- 
er standards of performance among 
high-school pupils. Teachers need 
help with a definition of what con- 
stitutes growth in the various as- 
pects of English. In the field of 
writing, good sentences are ap- 
proached chiefly from a negative 
point of view. The “elimination of 
and” is a case in point, or “avoid- 
ance of the double negative.” If 
gifted pupils were set to work find- 
ing effective sentences in the writ- 
ing of John Hersey and others 
recognized as using the English 
language to good purpose today, 
what would they discover as a 
means of improving their own 
sentences? 


A wealth of words and exactness 
in the use of them. 

Precision, directness, and clarity 
in the use of language—an ab- 
sence of wordiness. 

Concrete, fresh, and suggestive 
language with effective use of com- 
parison and contrast. 

Care in showing the exact rela- 
tionship between ideas—the build- 
up of an idea through modification. 

Wise use of connectives and in- 
troductory words to tie sentences 
together. 

Frequent expression of parallel 
ideas in parallel form. 

A feeling for the rhythmic flow 
of words within the sentence or a 
break in rhythm to indicate a 
change in thought. 
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Similar standards could be de- 
vised for paragraphs, for the de- 
velopment of ideas in an essay, or 
for the build-up of plot and char- 
acter in stories. 

Committees have been at work 
to present in order of effectiveness 
series of compositions written in 
a particular city or state. Two 
which speak the language of the 
adolescent in discussing the com- 
positions were done under the di- 
rection of the state departments of 
education in Kansas and in Ken- 
tucky. Herbert Carroll, in his Test 
of Prose Appreciation, furnished an 
instrument valuable for the discus- 
sion of what differentiates poor 
writing from good. English tests 
are undergoing revision to make 
them measures of power rather 
than knowledge. Standards for the 
evaluation of speech have also been 
devised. 

Cumulative skills in reading have 
been mapped for the elementary 
school. Further work in this area 
is needed at the high-school level. 
For growth in reading interests, 
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analyses in terms of amount, 
breadth, and maturity of reading 
done have been suggested with 
Miss Foster’s scale as a basis of 
evaluation; but this scale is for 
fiction only. Measurement of such 
important skills as adjustment of 
speed and technique of reading to 
the purpose in hand and the na- 
ture of the material read has 
scarcely been attempted. 
Curriculum committees 
make a tremendous contribution to 
the pursuit of higher standards of 
performance in English if they will 
gather and study within their own 
school systems, from the kinder- 
garten through high school, cumu- 
lative evidence of what constitutes 
growth in the various phases of the 
English program. This, added to 
persistent teaching of processes 
and skills in a setting which gives 
purpose to learning, and the con- 
stant attention to the needs and 
growth of the individual pupil, 
whether handicapped or gifted, 
should bring results for which we 
are all working. ° 


can 


Die bovs from different schools were discussing their 
progress in English. Their conversation went something 


like this: 


“We're having the indicative mood and the ablative ab- 
solution now. Ever had them?” 

“Sure. We also had the subterranean conjection.” 

“That's nothing. We had the double genitive and the 


hysterical present.” 


“Tll bet you never had the passionate auxiliary.” 

“Sure did! We even had the spilled infinitive.” 

Suddenly a third boy, who was standing nearby, quietly 
spoke up. “At our school we have the extended recess. 
Ever have that?”—From Scouting. 
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Bridging the Gap between Art and Other Fields 
Can Creativity Be Developed? 


J. P. Gurrorp 
In Art Education 


" 
= THINK of creativity as being 
something that lies behind behav- 
ior—behavior that is imaginative 
and inventive. Such behavior can 
be found in clearest form in the 
lives of certain people—scientists 
who make new discoveries and con- 
struct new theories; artists, design- 
ers, writers, and composers; and 
architects, designers, and builders. 

I suspect that there are many 
people who believe that creativity 
is a gift and that they do not want 
to attempt to understand it or do 
not believe that it can be under- 
stood. But to the psychologist, cre- 
ative performances, like all behav- 
ior, are natural phenomena and we 
have the capability eventually to 
understand them. Without under- 
standing them, there is little chance 
of doing much, if anything, about 
them, except to accept them fatal- 
istically when they occur and to 
bemoan their absence when they 
do not occur. It is true that psy- 
chological understanding of cre- 
ative activity has been slow in de- 
veloping. Of all behavior, it is one 
of the most difficult types to inves- 
tigate, which probably accounts 
for the slow start that has been 
made in that direction. 

My own interest in the subject 
of creativity goes back many years. 
As a young psychologist, I one 
time administered to children some 
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of the common IQ tests. One of 
the things that impressed me was 
the fact that nowhere among them 
was much place given to creative 
performances. It seems to me that 
intelligent individuals should show 
their intelligence by being inven- 
tive in some way. It was with this 
belief that I was led later to in- 
vestigate in the area of aptitude 
for creative performance. For the 
past 10 years, with financial sup- 
port from the Navy and the Air 
Force, my students and I have de- 
voted considerable effort toward 
understanding intellectual abilities 
in general and among them the 
abilities in the area of creative 
thinking. 

In approaching the subject from 
the standpoint of aptitudes or abil- 
ities we do not believe that abili- 
ties alone will provide all the rea- 
sons why people are creative or not 
creative. Obviously, motivation and 
temperamental qualities enter into 
the picture. 

Our investigations have revealed 
many useful facts concerning many 
kinds of intellectual abilities, and 
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those especially useful—and valu- 
able to our country—the abilities 
which have to do with productive 
thinking. Among the most interest- 
ing in various of its aspects is the 
one we call “divergent thinking” in 
contrast with one called “conver- 
gent” thinking, in which the out- 
come is usually one correct answer. 

Divergent thinking involves 
searching around or changing di- 
rection. It does not necessarily 
mean flying in the face of conven- 
tion, but it frequently leads to un- 
conventional results. It is in the 
divergent-thinking category that 
we find the abilities most pertinent 
to creative thinking. It cannot be 
truthfully said that only divergent- 
thinking abilities contribute to cre- 
ative production, for other categor- 
ies of intellectual resources play 
their parts. But it can be said the 
creative people are more likely to 
excel in the divergent-thinking abil- 
ities. 

The growing appreciation of the 
need for increasing the level of 
creative performance in our popu- 
lation has led to some attempts 
along educational lines. Teachers 
of art occupy a unique place in 
this respect. They may feel that 
they have some responsibility that 
goes beyond that of contributing 
to the development of creative art- 
ists. For, of all the subjects taught 
in the schools, art stands out as the 


one area in which teachers and stu- , 


dents not only have some freedom 
to be creative but are expected to 
be creative. 


I confess that I am not informed - 


concerning what may have been 
done specifically with the intention 
of developing creativity in courses 
in art or in the matter of transfer 
so that they will be operative and 
effective in other areas of intellec- 
tual endeavor. But it has been in- 
teresting to observe that in scat- 
tered places courses designed to 
improve creativity have been given 
by teachers in various special fields. 
The number of such courses has 
increased enormously during the 
past few years, until, as I have been 
told, there are about 2000 being 
offered in universities, in industries, 
and in governmental agencies. Such 
courses have usually consisted of 
lectures on the nature of creativity 
and on exercises in creative think- 
ing and problem solving. 


INCIDENTAL CREATIVITY 


But much better than special 
courses on creative thinking and 
special techniques would be in- 
creased attention to creativity inci- 
dental to common subjects. There 
are many fields of instruction in 
which there are opportunities to 
introduce the student to exercises 
in creative thinking. This would 
include courses in science, in the 
humanities, and in the social 
studies, as well as in the arts. Some 
fields, of course, offer more oppor- 
tunities than others. But in all of 
them the opportunities depend 
largely on how the subject matter 
is taught and on the attitudes of 
the teacher. Understanding the na- 
ture of creative performance in 
terms of the abilities and the other 
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traits that contribute to it should 
be of considerable help in selecting 
the materials of instruction, the 
manner of presentation of that ma- 
terial, and the instillation of the 
appropriate student attitudes. 

In the matter of the art teacher's 
responsibility in the development 
of creativity, let us grant that in 
these classes there are numerous 
opportunities. to teach habits of 
creativity. Can the development of 
such habits learned in art courses 
have any effect on creative per- 
formance in other courses or in life 
in general? This is a special case 
of the old educational question of 
transfer of training. We are famil- 
iar with the experimental findings 
that the learning of habits such as 
that of neatness in one course often 
fails to transfer to work in another. 
We have also been teaching under 
an educational bias stemming 
from the belief that learning is 
highly specific. The belief in the 
disciplinary value of learning has 
been at a low ebb for some years. 


LEARNING DOES GENERALIZE 


My own view is that we shall 
have to retreat from this extreme 
view. Learning does generalize 
more than some specialists are will- 
ing to admit. We shall have to con- 
tinue to recognize that while there 
are limits to transfer of habits, 
there is much transfer. 

There is much evidence that the 
amount and kind of transfer de- 
pend largely on the manner in 
which the learning takes place as 
well as on the similarity of tasks 
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between which the transfer is to 
occur. If similarity of tasks were the 
only basis for transfer, the learn- 
ing of habits and skills of creativity 
in art would show little application 
to other areas, as in science, for 
example. It is largely up to the 
teacher, therefore, to help the stu- 
dent bridge the gap between art 
and other fields. 


AN ASPECT OF LIVING 


It is unfortunate, but to the pres- 
ent time art has been considered 
by the average person as a thing 
apart, a rather isolated field. In- 
stead, art should be regarded as 
an aspect of living in general. 
There seems now to be a growing 
appreciation of this principle. But 
we can go further in this direction. 
Acceptance of this view as well as 
the view that individuals generally 
have something worthy of expres- 
sion would help to bridge the gap 
between creativity in art and cre- 
ativity in other areas of life. It 
will be largely up to the teacher of 
art to watch for opportunities to 
help the student to make the con- 
nection. 

I should like to end with a ques- 
tion to which I think you know the 
answer. Do we now have enough 
creative ability among our people? 
And is there anything we can do 
about this situation? Of one thing 
I feel reasonably sure. If we could 
somehow raise the level of cre- 
ativity of the average person even 
by a small percentage, the so- 
cial consequences would be very 
great. ° 











Is Knowing How to Use a Card Catalog Enough? 


The Junior-High-School Library 


Can Develop Investigative Skills 


FREDERICK R. CYPHERT 
In The Clearing House 


- ae instructional _pro- 
grams place increasing emphasis 
on problem solving, research, and 
investigative skills. In our rapidly 
changing world a set of precon- 
ceived answers is inadequate. It 
now appears that the best equip- 
ment we can give today’s youth is 
the skill and ability for solving 
problems as they are met. 

The school library is filled with 
the treasures of the past and the 
promises of tomorrow. It can be- 
come the key which unlocks this 
modern inquiring approach to edu- 
Unfortunately, despite the 

increasing importance, 


cation. 
library's 
many schools are ineptly utilizing 
this materials center and are there- 
by minimizing its curricular 
tributions. 

Inquiry recently into the prac- 
tices of the junior-high-school li- 
brary programs of one of our 
major eastern states reveals unfor- 
tunate inadequacies. While junior- 
high-school students usually 
given some type of preplanned li- 
brary instruction, library skills are 
most often taught in isolation from 
the other learning experiences of 
students. Pupils find themselves as- 
signed weekly to the library to 
consider such topics as book class- 
ification, card catalog, library citi- 
zenship, and general reference 
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books. The methods of instruction 
consist chiefly of lectures, recita- 
tions, and questions covering dup- 
licated explanations of library rou- 
tine. 

Is not such a formal approach 
to the teaching of library-usage 
skills as unrealistic as attempting 
to teach the fundamentals of bas- 
ketball through the use of a rule 
book? Are not skills best learned 
through their successful applica- 
tion to real situations where their 
need is apparent to the learner? 

Most librarians, teachers, and 
administrators believe that young- 
sters should become familiar with 
the school library, but they have 
not accepted the concept that 
understanding stems from_ intelli- 
gent use. The problem-solving 
skills so greatly needed today can 
be developed most effectively in 
schools where teachers, students, 
and librarians work together in 
logical planning of the objectives, 
learning experiences, and materials 
of instruction that promote these 
abilities. 
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The following example serves to 
illustrate the way in which one 
school organizes to teach these 
techniques of inquiry. 

In this junior-high school, each 
years learning experiences are or- 
ganized around a series of related 
problems, such as “How does man 
earn a living?” The professional 
planning for each problem unit be- 
gins in a “little school” meeting 
with two core teachers, a math 
teacher, a geography-science teach- 
er, and the librarian participating. 
After this preplanning, when the 
students have been confronted with 
the problem, the librarian joins the 
pupils in their classroom delibera- 
tions as a resource person to help 
organize the search for pertinent 
information. 

Meanwhile, the “little school” of 
educators continues to meet week- 
lv to coordinate teaching methods 
and objectives. This en: ables the li- 
brarian to anticipate needs and to 
provide flexible scheduling so that 
entire classes, small groups, or in- 
dividual students can visit the li- 
brary to satisfy the need for addi- 
tional information. 

Some of these visits to the li- 
moreover, are devoted to the 
research  tech- 


brary, 
consideration of 
niques for which students and 
teachers realize the need. As the 
vear progresses and the solution of 
one problem leads to further areas 
for investigation, librarian, teacher, 
and student alike come to grips 
with the strengths and shortcom- 
ings of their problem-solving abil- 
ities. 
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The necessity for developing in- 
vestigating competencies in junior- 
high-school students must cause 
teachers and librarians to ask some 
questions. These questions would 
include the following: Are faculty 
members convinced of the need 
for having children develop these 
skills and abilities? Have these 
skills and understandings been 
spelled out? Do teachers direct 
their efforts toward a_ growing 
pupil independence and responsi- 
bility rather than a dependence on 
teacher domination, thinking, and 
ingenuity? Have channels of com- 
munication among teachers and be- 
tween teachers and librarians been 
cleared so that each knows what 
the other is doing? Are library ma- 
terials selected by librarians, after 
an analysis of teacher needs and 
objectives? Is the schedule of the 
library flexible enough for stu- 
dents to visit it as needed? Do both 
librarian and the teachers approach 
the teaching of investigative skills 
by beginning with concrete situa- 
tions? Are arrangements made for 
pupils to deal with problems and 
develop proficiencies commensu- 
rate with their abilities? 

In today’s world of ever increas- 
ing change, we cannot, try as we 
will, foretell what our children will 
need to think. We can, at best, give 
them a method for approaching 
the challenges of life. This task de- 
mands the utilization of all we 
know concerning the science of 
learning, and the effective integra- 
tion of the library and the curri- 
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-==* W ith Education in Washington#==- 


Tue EpucatTion Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Political Issues.—The 1958 po- 
litical campaign had a distinguish- 
ing characteristic as far as educa- 
tion was concerned: it neglected a 
top domestic problem, the racial 
integration of schools. 

Near the beginning of the cam- 
paign there were school closings 
in several parts of the South, there 
were other schools which failed to 
open, there was a special session 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and 
there was the destruction by dyna- 
mite of the integrated high school 
at Clinton, Tennessee. 

But this burning issue had a neg- 
ligible impact on the political 
speeches of the candidates who 
either ignored it or tucked a pass- 
ing reference into the dullest sec- 
tion of their campaign oratory. 

A good deal of attention, espe- 
cially in Congressional races, was 
devoted to possibilities of increased 
federal aid for education. From 
the foothills of California to the 
eastern shore of Maryland there 
were candidates, especially Demo- 
crats, who called attention to pass- 
age of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, then often em- 
phasized the need for more and 
broader aid. 

Several candidates noted that 
scholarships had been cut out of 
the act and promptly promised to 
work for a new bill to restore the 
omission. In addition, there were 
calls for substantial federal funds 
to provide a shot in the arm for 


education, bolstered by references 
to underpaid teachers and over- 
crowded quonset huts which had to 
serve as temporary classrooms. 

The noise and fury of the elec- 
tion gave some recognition to the 
continuing problems raised by an 
expanding population, which has 
reached 175,000,000, an increase 
of 45 million during the past two 
decades. The pressures of this pop- 
ulation have brought on problems 
in transportation, which, in turn, 
produced the huge network—90 
percent supported by federal grants 
—of interstate highways under con- 
struction, a rigorous search for 
greater air safety, and a long de- 
bate on the welfare of the rail- 
roads. 

Signs pointed to a shift of at- 
tention by the 86th Congress to 
parallel problems in education, 
child welfare, and other social im- 
provements. Last year’s Murray- 
Metcalf bill was off to a late start 
and never came out of committee. 
It would have provided federal 
funds for school construction and 
teacher salaries, beginning at about 
$1 billion per year and rising to 
$4.5 billion annually after the 
third year. Testimony had been 
generally favorable. 

A new bill along these lines 
seems highly probable in the next 
Congress. Several of the original 
sponsors have expressed continued 
interest in a major school bill, and 
the 615,000-member National Ed- 
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ucation Association reaffirmed that 
it “urges the support of a large 
fund proposal of the Murray- 
Metcalf type.” The NEA Board of 
Directors called this “the major 
NEA legislative objective.” 

At the time of writing it is too 
early to assess the results of the 
1958 Congressional elections, but 
early indications from education 
leaders reflect great hopes. The 
resignation of Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R-N.Y.) loomed particu- 
larly large because he was the 
senior minority member on the 
House Committee on Education 
and Labor. He was—and still is, 
but now only in private life—an 
outspoken foe of all forms of fed- 
eral aid. Also retiring from the com- 
mittee and the House is Rep. 
Donald W. Nicholson (R-Mass.), 
another opponent of federal aid. 

These two resignations mean at 
least two new nominations for the 
House committee which has major 
responsibility for educational legis- 
lation. Actual appointments and re- 
assignments in House and Senate 
must wait until Congress recon- 
venes January 7, 1959. 

The classification of legislators 
into good ones and bad ones is not 
easy. A common criterion, regard- 
ing education, rests on a represen- 
tative’s stand on federal aid. If he 
voted for the Kelley — school- 
construction bills, if he voted for 
the Hill-Elliott Act, he is a friend 
of education. If he has shown op- 
position to education bills like 
these, he is unfriendly. 

But take a man like Noah 
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Mason, veteran Republican con- 
gressman from Illinois. He voted 
against the Kelley bills; he didn’t 
like the Hill-Elliott proposals. Ac- 
cordingly he should have been 
opposed by educators. But Rep. 
Mason was the sponsor of the 
Mason Amendment to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
meant a major tax break for re- 
tired teachers. As a member of the 
tax-writing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he may play an important 
role in attempts to broaden tax 
treatment of teachers. 

Thus, classification of Rep. 
Mason and others is difficult. Is 
he friend or foe? Similarly, it will 
be difficult to foretell the disposi- 
tion of the 86th Congress, but indi- 
cations point to greater friendli- 
ness toward education, especially 
in light of mounting financial 
pressures in the 49 states. 


Unmarried Mothers.—“We know, 
and we know this bitterly, that all 
unmarried mothers do not receive 
the expert and friendly help they 
should get from recognized com- 
munity services.” Speaker was Mrs. 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Her 
talk included these data: 

® There were 190,000 known 
illegitimate births last year; the 
actual number is higher, but be- 
cause of fear of embarrassment the 
real size of the problem is not 
known. 

® About 12 percent of all preg- 
nancies end in abortions. “We do 
not know how many of the estimat- 
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ed two-thirds of a million to a mil- 
lion [annual] abortions represent 
the frantic attempts of unmarried 
girls and women not to bear chil- 
dren.” 

© Within the last 10 vears there 
has been a 40 percent increase in 
the number of unmarried mothers 
between the ages of 15 and 17. 

© One out of every five illegi- 
timate pregnancies occurs under 
age 18. 

® There is a black market in 
babies; the going price for an in- 
fant ranges from $1500 to $3000. 

Mrs. Oe¢ettinger deplored the 
great lack of accurate information, 
pointed to increasing activity by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
growing cooperation among public 
and voluntary agencies concerned 
with child welfare. 

“Punishment is not the answer 
to the crisis of the unmarried 
mother,” she explained. Some 
states have enacted punitive legis- 
lation, others are reluctant to help 
unmarried mothers because of the 
unenlightened view that financial 
aid will foster illegitimacy. 

She praised school social work- 
ers whose “contribution as a refer- 
ral source cannot be overestimat- 
ed.” But she also found that only 
in rare instances do these workers 
“perceptively move in an educa- 
tional setting, giving direct help to 
the girl and to the family who are 
full of hostility and resentment for 
the disgrace their daughter brought 
them.” 

In looking toward better infor- 
mation on the problem, and _ bet- 
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ter services to provide remedies, 
she emphasized the need for “a 
positive motivation” and a better 
emotional milieu for potential un- 
wed mothers. Members of all 
the professions—and this includes 
teachers—have an important role 
to play as the “caretaking agents 
of the community,” she added. 


Educational TV.—Favorable ac- 
tion by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission brought to 33 
the number of educational tele- 
vision stations actually on the air 
as of September. Latest arrivals 
are WFPK-TV, licensed to the 
Louisville Public Library, and 
WJCT, awarded to a Jacksonville, 
Florida, educational corporation. 
The latter has applications pend- 
ing to relay its programs from the 
University of Florida. Future Flo- 
rida_ stations are planned for 
Gainesville, Tampa, and Tallahas- 
see. 

The FCC also authorized a new 
wrinkle for Channel 10 in Onon- 
daga, Michigan, where WMSB, be- 
ginning in early 1959, will operate 
part of the time under commercial 
auspices, part of the time as an 
educational station under the 
Michigan State Board of Agricul- 
ture (Michigan State University). 


White House Again.—Prepara- 
tions have begun for the 1960 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Ever since Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt convened 
the first of these conferences in 
1909, they have been scheduled 
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every ten vears as a national and 
state-by-state stock-taking on prob- 
lems of children and youth. 

The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has issued its 
first call to state governors to ap- 
point special committees and be- 
gin preparations for state commit- 
tees to participate in planning for 
the 1960 conferences. These com- 
mittees will also serve as liaison 
groups between the states and an 
over-all advisory committee to be 
appointed by the President. 

Within the Department of HEW, 
the beginning of a_ professional 
staff has been made, and addition- 
al appointments are slowly being 
prepared. 


Implied Warning.—“Parents 
would be well advised to proceed 
with caution,” writes the NEA De- 
fense Bulletin as it calls attention 
to the American Foundation for 
Advanced Education, Buffalo. 

This nonprofit membership or- 
ganization was formed with the 
consent of the N. Y. State Depart- 
ment of Education but with the 
statement that consent does not 
mean approval. The Foundation 
expects to sell $1000 debenture 
bonds to parents. 

Writes the Defense Bulletin: “A 
casual reading of a brochure being 
the Foundation 
might tend to create the impres- 
sion that for an investment of 
$1000 a total of $8000 will be 
made available at a later date for 
the college education of the child 
named in the debenture. A careful 
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reading of the brochure and the 
debenture form included in it dis- 
pels this impression.” 


Once Over Lightly.—Nearly half 
of the high-school population 
works at some time during the year, 
says the U. S. Department of 
Labor in a new publication, New 
Workers under 18. It also found 
that “attending schools is the main 
activity of most youth under 18.” 

Fellowships are now worth an 
additional $200 per year, says the 
National Science Foundation. The 
new raises bring NSF fellowships 
in line with other graduate awards 
made possible under the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
First-year predoctoral stipends now 
will be $2000, dependents will get 
$500 each. 

Branch offices of the National 
Education Association are on the 
increase. There now are two full- 
time professional staff members 
housed with the California Teach- 
ers Association in San Francisco, 
and a new editorial information 
center has opened in the Seagram’s 
Building in New York City. Al- 
though it is located at 375 Park 
Ave., it is designed to keep in touch 
with Madison Avenue-type com- 
munications media. 


Business-Education. — Intensive 
efforts have been made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States to promote Business- 
Education Days. More than 30,000 
B-E Day booklets have been sent 
to local Chambers and _ business 
groups throughout the country. ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Thomas R. 
Bowman, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, has been named succes- 
sor to Daniel J. Heathcote, retired. 

Springfield, Ill.: Donald W. Dun- 
nan, formerly superintendent at 
Meadville, Pa., is now superintend- 
ent. 

East St. Louis, Ill.: John H. 
Steuernagel, formerly school board 
secretary, has been named succes- 
sor to Leland G. Osborn, resigned. 

Waco, Texas: Avery R. Downing, 
assistant superintendent, has been 
named acting superintendent until 
a successor to former superintend- 
ent E. N. Dennard is named. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of South Florida, 
Tampa: John Stuart Allen, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, has 
been named president of this new 
university, now under construc- 
tion. 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles: Norman H. Top- 
ping, formerly vice-president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is suc- 
cessor to Fred D. Fagg, Jr., re- 
tired. 

Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.: 
Harold W. Stoke, formerly dean at 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed successor to John J. Theo- 
bald, now superintendent of New 
York City schools. 

Hanover College, Ind.: John Ed- 
ward Horner, formerly assistant 
president of the University of 
Omaha, has succeeded the late Al- 
bert G. Parker. 

Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro: Quill E. Cope, for- 
merly commissioner of education 
in Tennessee, is now president. 

Portland State College, Ore.: 
Branford P. Millar, professor at 
Michigan State University, has 


been named successor to John F. 
Cramer, resigned. 

Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind.: Landrum Bolling, formerly 
general secretary, has succeeded 
Thomas Jones, retired. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Chicago, IIL: 
Francis S. Chase, chairman of the 
department of education, has been 
named dean of the newly estab- 
lished graduate school of educa- 
tion. 

State Teachers College, Dickin- 
son, N. Dak.: Erwin F. Karner, for- 
merly of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is now a member of the facul- 
ty. 

University of Houston, Tex.: L. 
S. Richardson, formerly superin- 
tendent at College Station, Tex., 
has been named first director of the 
newly established Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Services. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Chris A. De Young, head of the 
department of education and psy- 
chology, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, has been named head of the 
American delegation assigned to 
develop a new teachers college in 
Cambodia. 

Andrew C. Preston has _ been 
named commissioner of education 
for the Virgin Islands. Jane E. 
Tuitt has been acting commission- 
er for the last few years. 

Loren B. Pope, assistant chief, 
Gannett Newspapers, Washington, 
D. C., Bureau, is now education 
editor of the New York Times. 

Recent changes in the staff of 
the U. S. Office of Education in- 
clude: Orlando F. Furno, formerly 
research associate for the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 
named educational finance special- 
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ist; Edward Warner Brice, former- 
ly chief educational adviser to the 
governments of Liberia and Nepal, 
named specialist in fundamental 
and literacy education in the Adult 
Education Section; Mayo Bryce, 
formerly of San Francisco State 
College, named specialist in educa- 
tion in the arts, succeeding Ralph 
Beelke, now first executive secre- 
tary of the National Art Education 
Association. Ray L. Hamon, chief 
of the school housing section, has 
resigned to accept a two-year as- 
signment in Seoul, Korea, under 
the George Peabody College con- 
tract with the ICA. 


The Closed Schools 

Or the 3,698 students who reg- 
istered at the four Little Rock, 
Ark., high schools in September, 
at least 2532—and probably more 
—have arranged for some other kind 
of schooling for themselves since 


the schools were closed Sept. 15 
by Governor Faubus to prevent in- 
tegration. Approximately 212 of 
717 negro students and 2320 of 
2981 whites are in some kind of 
learning situation, according to the 
November issue of Southern School 
News. 

The main alternative sources of 
education are the new private 
school established at Little Rock, 
interim schools founded by church- 
es, transfers to other school dis- 
tricts, and correspondence courses 
from the University of Arkansas 
and other universities. 

Of the various schools now oper- 
ating, all but two are designed to 
be strictly temporary institutions to 
accommodate the displaced stu- 
dents from Little Rock high schools. 


The two expecting to be perman- 
ent are the school founded by the 
Little Rock Private School Corpor- 
ation and a high school established 
at Conway, 32 miles north of Little 
Rock, by the Conway (Missionary ) 
Baptist College, which has 34 stu- 
dents from Little Rock. 

The Southern School News also 
reported the first of November that 
in Virginia, where nine schools were 
still closed in three localities be- 
cause of the integration question, 
about half of the 12,700 children 
locked out of public schools are 
receiving instruction in private 
classes. Many others are attending’ 
public schools in other Virginia lo- 
calities. Still others have moved 
from Virginia to live temporarily 
with relatives and to continue their 
education in the public schools of 
other states. 


Teacher Exams 

THE National Teacher Examina- 
tions, prepared and administered 
annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given at 250 test- 
ing centers throughout the U. S. 
on February 7, 1959. 

At the one-day testing session, a 
candidate may take the common 
examinations, which include tests 
in professional information, general 
culture, English expression, and 
nonverbal reasoning; and one or 
two of 11 optional examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. 

Information can be _ obtained 
from the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
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NEA Dedication Plans 


Prians for the dedication of the 
new $7,000,000 Education Center 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation in Washington, D. C., are be- 
ing made for Feb. 8-10. 

Frank W. Hubbard, NEA assist- 
ant executive secretary for informa- 
tion services, who is general chair- 
man of the dedication days plan- 
ning committee, has announced 
that government officials, promin- 
ent lay persons, past and present 
NEA officials, and leading educa- 
tors throughout the country will 
take part in the event. 


New York Survey 
A STATEWIDE survey in New York 
State on the major educational 
issues, programs, and objectives has 
been authorized by James E. Allen, 
state commissioner of education. 

The survey includes a study of 
the following: identification and 
encouragement of the talented, fis- 
cal responsibility of large city 
school districts, provision for post- 
secondary educational opportuni- 
ties; education and professionaliza- 
tion of teachers; maintenance of 
adequate financial support essential 
to quality education; adequacy of 
the teaching of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and natural sciences; 
and state-local control. 

A report on the findings is ex- 
pected in the fall of 1959. 


More Awards 

INCREASED student interest in sci- 
ence and math has resulted in ex- 
pansion for the eighth annual Sci- 
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ence Achievement Awards for Stu- 
dents program. Teen-age scientists 
in the U. S. and Canada will vie 
this year for 220 awards totalling 
$14,000—80 awards and $4000 
greater than last vear’s competition. 

The awards program is financed 
by the American Society for Metals 
and is conducted by the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation 
of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Dec. 8-10, National Conference 
on Fitness for Secondary-School 
Youth, Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE CoMING MONTHS: 

Jan. 26-28, National School 
Boards Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Jan. 26-30, Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Feb. 7-11, National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 12-14, American Associa- 


tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 14-18, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, 
NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 1-4, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, II]. 

Mar. 1-5, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 9-14, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 31-April 3, National Catho- 
lie Educational Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 31-April 4, National Science 
Teachers Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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Teacher-Pupil Planning for 
Better Classroom Learning. 
Louise Parrish and Yvonne 
Wasking. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. Pp. x + 160. 
$3.50. 


“Teacher-pupil planning can be 
exciting, challenging, and reward- 
ing,” state the authors of this book, 
who feel that the use of this method 
can contribute to the building of re- 
sponsible, informed citizens and the 
preservation of democratic ideals. 

The book attempts to answer such 
questions as: how to practice de- 
mocracy in the classroom; how to 
maintain discipline; how to develop 
leadership; how to meet the needs 
of all pupils; and how to measure 
growth. 

The authors demonstrate their 
method with actual classroom situa- 
tions, taken from junior- and 
senior-high-school levels. They also 
include sample projects and tests 
to guide teachers. 


The High School in a New Era. 
Edited by Francis S$. Chase 
and Harold A. Anderson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 465. 
$5.75. 

This book is based on the papers 
presented at the 1957 Conference 
on the American High School spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago 
in collaboration with the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

Thirty-eight prominent educa- 
tors and laymen consider our high 
schools in these articles, the new 
challenges they face, and their ca- 
pacity for meeting the demands of 
a new era. 

Material is included by Henry 
Steele Commager, James B. Co- 
nant, Lawrence A. Kimpton, Law- 
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rence G. Derthick, Devereux C. 
Josephs, Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Clarence H. Faust, John I. Good- 
lad, Henry H. Hill, Gerald B. 
Leighbody, I. James Quillen, and 
other men equally well known. 


The Child and His Develop- 


ment. J. Murray Lee and 

Dorris May Lee. New York: 

Appleton - Century - Crofts, 

1958. Pp. xiii + 624. $6.00. 

The authors of this book have 
the conviction that individuals are 
basically the same from infancy to 
old age. They feel that understand- 
ing of the physical and psychologi- 
cal developmental patterns, 
combined with comprehension of 
what the child is trying to accom- 
plish, will help a teacher more than 
any of the other approaches. 

Part I of the book deals with the 
basic concepts in understanding the 
whole child. Part II deals with the 
ways of understanding children 
through use of physical and psy- 
chological tests and measurements, 
through peer relationships, and 
through behavior cues. Part III 
deals with the methods of helping 
individuals learn. Part IV deals 
with the ways of working with in- 
dividuals and groups. 


The Practice of School Admin- 
istration. Herold C. Hunt 
and Paul R. Pierce. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958. Pp. x + 544. $6.00. 
Subtitled “A Cooperative Profes- 

sional Enterprise,” this book at- 

tempts to present administration 
as it focuses on the improvement 
of instruction, as it occurs in con- 
crete school situations, as it makes 
the administrator an initiator of 
group activity to improve teach- 
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ing, and as it necessitates range 
and quality in administrative prac- 
tices. 

The book covers the field well. 
Among the topics covered are: co- 
operative administration of the ed- 
ucational program, administration 
for achieving pupil development, 
administration of the curriculum, 
developing relationships with home 
and community, establishing the 
principal as an educational leader, 
managing educational leaders, man- 
aging educational finances, admin- 
istering the school plant, and de- 
veloping an adequate teaching 
corps. 

The authors have a combined 
total of 65 years in administrative 
practice. Herold Hunt is now 
Charles W. Eliot Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Harvard University and 
Paul Pierce is an educational con- 
sultant and assistant superintend- 
ent emeritus, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


The Secondary School Curricu- 
lum; The 1958 Yearbook of 
Education. Edited by George 
Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. 
Lauwerys. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xv + 544. 

In the 1957 Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, its contributors sought to ex- 
amine, in world perspective, the so- 
cial, cultural, and spiritual pat- 
terns which together set the goals 
for education. Logically enough, 
the 1958 Yearbook is designed to 
the manner in which these goals 
are implemented in the secondary 
school. 

The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: Tradition and Curriculum; 
Stated Aims and Objectives; The 
Curriculum in the Educational 
Pattern; The Influence of Social 
Circumstances; and Theories of 
Education and Curriculum Reform. 


Forty-nine articles discuss these 
topics, the authors of which are 
educational leaders in many coun- 
tries. Contributors from the U. S. 
include I. L. Kandel, Donald Miles, 
Robert J. Havighurst, Stephen 
Abrahamson, Donald Van Cleve, 
Edgar Dale, William S. Vincent, 
William M. Alexander, Frank J. 
Woerdehoff, Alexander M. Dush- 
kin, and Bernard Mehl. 


This is the Challenge. William 
Benton. New York: Associ- 
ated College Presses, 1958. 
Pp. xv + 254. $8.95. 

As publisher of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, former Senator Ben- 
ton travelled to Russia in 1955 to 
observe Russian education and po- 
litical indoctrination. This book is 
a compilation of his speeches, arti- 
cles, and testimony prepared after 
his return. The emphasis in the 
book is on education in the widest 
sense of the word. It shows how the 
Soviet system has progressed and 
where it is aiming. Senator Benton 
presents the total problem we now 
face dealing with the Communist 
threat. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s 
Reading. Nancy Larrick. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. xiv + 258. $.35, paperbound. 
(Also available in hardcover from 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., $2.95.) This 
book for parents and teachers of 
children under 13 was sponsored 
by the National Book Committee, 
Ine., and prepared in consultation 
with advisers from 18 national or- 
ganizations. 

Nursery-Kindergarten Education. 
Edited by Jerome E. Leavitt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. ix + 3865. $6.00. 

An Administrator’s Guide to the 
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Elementary School Science Pro- 
gram. Tracey H. Ashley, et al. 
Published by Associated Public 
School Systems, an affiliate of the 
Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. Pp. 30. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials. (Fif- 
teenth Edition.) Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1958. 
Pp. xv + 318. $6.50. 

The New Scientific Evaluation 
Scales for Guiding Growth in Hand- 
writing. Columbus, Ohio: Zaner- 
Bloser Co., 1958. Grades 1-9, $3.25 
set, $.45 each. 

The Story of Canning and Can 
Making; A Guide to Teachers in 
Elementary Schools. A 20-page 
booklet available free from Home 
Economics Department, American 
Can Company, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SECONDARY 

Business Fundamentals for Ev- 
eryone. (Second Edition.) Charles 
Fancher and J. Francis Gallagher. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 552. $3.60. 

What Good Is English? Willa 
Norris and Helen Hanlon. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1958. 
Pp. 42. $.50. Discounts in quantity. 
A Life Adjustment booklet. 

Workbook for Algebra One. Os- 

car E. Miller and Myrrl Summers. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1958. Pp. iv + 184. 
$1.32. 
. Understanding Your Car. Sam- 
uel C. Beeler. Bloomington,, IIL: 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1958. Pp. 128. $1.60. Designed 
as a text for automechanics or as 
a supplement and reference for 
driver-education classes. 

Junior Homemaking. Evelyn G. 
Jones and Helen A. Burnham. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1958. Pp. xi + 388. $3.72. De- 
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signed for courses in junior-high 
school or first year of high school. 


GUIDANCE 

Guide to Career Information. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. x + 203. $3.00. This bib- 
liography of recent occupational 
literature was prepared by the Ca- 
reer Information Service, New 
York Life Insurance Company. The 
forward is by Devereux C. Josephs. 

How to Set Up a Semester or 
Year Guidance Course. Wendell P. 
Hill. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates, 1958. Pp. 29. A work- 
book to accompany this handbook, 
entitled Planning My Future, is 
also available. Pp. 34. $1.00 for the 
set. 

College Board Score Reports; A 
Guide for Counselors. New York: 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1958. Pp. 31. $.50. Available 
from Educational Testing Service, 
Box 502, Princeton, N. J. 


GENERAL 

Does Money Make a Difference? 
A 16-page pamphlet published by 
the Associated Public School Sys- 
tems, an affiliate of the Institute of 
Administrative Research of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 

Demonstrations in Science. A. 
P. Burruss. A 30-page booklet 
available from Texaco Research 
Center, The Texas Company, Bea- 
con, N. Y. Single copies free. 

How to Evaluate Teachers and 
Teaching. Lester S. Vander Werf. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. vi + 58. $1.00. One 
of the Rinehart Education Pam- 
phlets. 

Directory of International Schol- 
arships in the Arts. 1958. Pp. 120. 
Available from Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 E. 67th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. Free. 

A Short History of India and 
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TO HELP YOU 


Each month we receive in- 
quiries regarding books and 
materials advertised in THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST and for 
information concerning the 
books and other educational 
materials listed in this section 
of the magazine. 

To help you get this infor- 
mation easily and quickly, we 
are printing a coupon below for 
your convenience. All requests 
will be forwarded to the com- 
pany or publisher for addition- 
al information and/or bro- 
chures. 


(Note: If you write directly to the 
company, rather than using the cou- 
pon, please mention THE EDUCA- 
TION DIGEST.) 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 Thompson St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Please send me additional 
information on: 


® DuKane Sound System ..... 

® Modern School Shop Plan- 
ning 

* Books and other materials 
listed in this issue. (Please give 
complete titles) 


Position 
Address 
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Pakistan. T. Walter Wallbank. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
320. $.50, paperbound. An abridged 
edition of India in the New Era, 
brought up to date. 

The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States. 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. 
Metzger. (Third Printing). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. Pp. xvi + 527. $5.50. 

American Criticism of American 
Education: A British Point of View. 
Brian Holmes. Columbus, Ohio: 
State University College of Educa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 938. $1.00. The 
Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, 
1956. 


AupIo-VISUALS 

The Declaration, of Independence 
—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and 
The Bill of Rights—Patrick Henry’s 
Famous Speech. These are the first 
two of the new Documents of 
America series of Enrichment Rec- 
ords. Available from Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 12” LP, $5.29 
each. 

Rand McNally Map of the Moon 
and Map of the Planets. This map, 
4614” x 26”, is said to be the larg- 
est map of the moon produced in 
the U. S. Available from Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, P. O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, Ill. $1.00. 

Taking Pictures for the High- 
School Yearbook. A 36-page guide- 
book produced by Argus Cameras 
Division, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Available from P. O. 
Box 56, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
$1.00. 

Improving the School’s Audio- 
Visual Program; a Handbook for 
Teachers and Administrators. Ro- 
bert E. Schreiber. A 23-page mono- 
graph available from Educational 
Materials Center, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. $.25. 
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BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 I!lustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physical facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop that will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


0 $3.85 enclosed C) Please bill me 1) Bill my school 





